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UPS AND DOWNS; A TALE OF THE ROAD. 
** Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt find it after many days.” 

WE are no enemies to improvement; yet improvement some- 
times effects changes which we cannot help regretting. In its 
march, it occasionally sweeps away old land-marks, to which a long 
acquaintance had attached us. It now and then disturbs old 
associations, and removes objects and customs on which some of 
our pleasantest recollections were wont to dwell. 

It is in a spirit of this kind that we contemplate the departing 
glories of stage-coach travelling, and all the joys of the road. The 
flashing, rattling, dashing carriage-and-four,—the good-humoured, 
civil, intelligent, and story-telling guard, full of anecdote and fun; 
—the village inn (the stage), the changing of horses, with all its 
exciting and amusing accompaniments ;—the fresh start, and the 
general hilarity which the sense of rapid motion, seconded by a 
bright shiny day, never fails to inspire. All this is about passing 
away. The little that has been left by the steam-boat will soon be 
extinguished by the dull, monotonous railway. 

One of the first, if not the very first, lines of road in Great 
Britain, whose prosperity was invaded by the steam-boat, was that 
between Glasgow and Greenock.* The steam-ships of the Clyde 
quickly laid up the Glasgow coaches in the coach-yard, turned 
adrift their guards and drivers, arrested the life and bustle that 
pervaded its whole length, and reduced it to what it now is— 
merely the ghost of a road. 

But it was once otherwise with the Greenock road, and well do 
we recollect the long coaches, like so many Noah’s arks mounted 


‘* That alters the case,” replied the driver, and, without saying 
another word, he pulled up, and called on the boy to mount. The 
boy hesitated, and stared the surprise which he felt; he could not 
believe that the invitation was in earnest. 

“Come up, you young rogue, you,” repeated the driver ;— 
‘here’s a gentleman going to pay your fare to Greenock, although 
I dare say you don’t deserve it ; for I’m sure yon’ve run away from 
the loom, or some other honest calling, and left your mother with 
a heavy heart.” 

The boy now no longer hesitated, but, catching the projecting 
iron footstep of the coach, was in a twinkling seated on the top, 
apparently to his very great satisfaction. 

‘‘ This affair, sir, of picking up the boy,” said the driver, after 
we had again started, ‘‘ puts me in mind of a rather curious inci- 
dent that happened some years ago on this road.” 

“ Ay,’”’ said we; ‘‘ what was it ?”’ 

‘*T’ll tell you what it was,” said our friend the driver; and he 
immediately gave us the following story :— 

“‘ About fifteen years ago,’’ he began, ‘‘ there was amongst my 
passengers, one day, a lively, kind-hearted, buxom elderly lady, 
seemingly well to do in the world; for she was clad in silks, and 
sported a purse a yard long and well filled. 

‘Well, just as we were getting along, as we are just now, 
and not above a mile from this very spot, we overtook a boy in 
precisely the same situation as this one here ; he was barefooted, 
too, and was sadly knocked up with walking; he could hardly 
crawl along, and his face was all begrimed with weeping. The 





on wheels, that used: to ply in dozens on that now despised and 
neglected highway, and the many pleasant and merry excursions | 
on which they joyously bore us. It was on one of these occasions | 
that we picked up the following incident. | 

On the occasion alluded to, we were proceeding to Greenock by | 
the-——we forget the name of the coach, but it was one whose panels 
were adorned by a series of pictorial representations of oak-leaves, 
green oaks ; referring to the commonly believed but false etymology 
of the name of the town above mentioned. We were seated beside 
the driver, a fine intelligent old fellow, who had been upon the 
road for upwards of twenty years. It was a delightful day, and 
we were rolling cheerily along, when we came suddenly, at a turn 
of the road, upon a boy, of ten or twelve years of age, who was 
trudging the footpath towards Greenock. He seemed sorely 
fatigued, and so exhausted that he could hardly prosecute his 
journey. Compassionating the poor boy’s situation, (for he was 
very indifferently clothed,) we called the driver’s attention to him, 
and hinted that he might do a worse thing than give the poor lad a 
seat on his coach. Our friend demurred, alleging that he might 
be found fault with ; and adding something about the boy's being, 
he had no doubt, some run-away apprentice from Glasgow, going 
to Greenock to enter on board ship as a sailor; such occurrences 
being frequent in these days. 

‘¢ We will give you a reasonable fare for the boy,” said we. 





* Some of our London readers may not be aware that Greenock stands 





in somewhat the same relation to Glasgow that Gravesend does to London. 
vol. I. ‘ 


poor boy appeared to be in sad case, to be sure. Well, the good 
soul, my lady passenger, seeing him, her honest, motherly heart 
bled for the poor boy. She thrust her head out of the window, 
and called on me to stop. I didso. She then pulled out her 
purse, and putting some silver into my hand (double the amount 
required), desired me to hand the boy into the coach, she having 
previously obtained the leave of the other passengers todo so. I 
immediately did as she desired me,—thrust the boy into the coach, 
slapped close the door, mounted to my seat, and drove off. 

*«T, of course, knew no more of what passed at this time. I 
laid down my passengers, boy and all, at the White Hart inn, 
Greenock ; and there my knowledge of them ended. 

‘¢ Two or three days after this, however, I happened to have one 
of the gentlemen up with me again who was passenger when the 
lady brought the boy into the coach, and he told me that she was 
extremely kind to him, as kind as a mother could have been. On 
their arriving at the White Hart, she took him into the house, and 
gave him a plentiful supper, paid for his bed there, and breakfast 
next morning, and at parting put a guinea into his hand. The boy 
stated that he had been bred a weaver, frankly owned that he had 
run away, but gave as a reason the harsh treatment of a step- 
mother, and an unconquerable aversion to the loom. He also 
added, that it was his intention to go to sea, and that he had a 
maternal uncle in Greenock, a carpenter, who, be had no doubt, 
would assist in getting him a ship, although he did not well 
know where to find this relative. 
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‘* Well, you see, sir,’’ continued the narrator, ‘time, after this, 
wore away as it had done before, year aftey year, and here was I 
still handling the whip, as I am doing now. Ten years, I think, or 
thereabouts, had passed away, and I had long since forgotten all 
about the boy and his kind patroness, when a swashing, fine- 
looking, gentlemanly young fellow, with the cut of a sailor about 
him, although wearing a long coat, and sporting rings on his 
fingers and a bunch of gold seals at his watch, mounted one day on 
the coach-box beside me. He had engaged and paid for an inside 
seat, but took the out from choice. 

‘¢¢ Well, old fellow,’ said he, (for, like all his class, he was 
frank and cheerful;) ‘ Well, old fellow,’ he said, sitting: down 
beside me, ‘ up with your anchor, and get under weigh. Come, 
that ’s it,’ as he saw me lay the whip to the horses, ‘give her 
way there,—send her through it, my hearty. It’s a long while 
since I was on a coach before, though I’ve been in a gig often 
enough.’ 

‘** Well, then,’ says I, ‘sir, them’s more dangerous than 
coaches.’ 

“+* Avast there,’ says he, ‘ what sort of gigs do you mean ?” 

‘¢* Why, two-wheeled ones, in course,’ says I. 

“«¢ Aha, out there, old boy,’ says he, slapping me on the 
shoulder ; ‘the gigs I mean have no wheels at all.’ 

*** Queer codgers they ’ll be,’ says I. 

‘**Nota bit,’ says he. ‘Aren’t ye up, oldfellow Don’t ye 
know that a certain kind of small boat belonging to a ship is called 
a gig?’ 

‘6 « Didn’t know it, sir,’ said I. 

‘** Well, you know it now, old chap; so bear it in mind, and 
¥’ll give you a glass of brandy and water at Bishopton.’ 

‘* Well, you see, sir,”” continued the narrator, “ all this is not 
much to the purpose of my story; but I just wished to give you 
some notion of the pleasant off-hand way of my passenger. 

‘Having cleared Cartsdyke, we were getting along cheerily, 
when the captain,—for I had by this time found out that my pas- 
senger was captain of a large West-India ship that had just arrived 
at Greenock, and that he was now on his way to Glasgow to see 
his owners, who resided there—I say, we were getting along 
sheerily, and were within about three miles of Bishopton, when 
the captain spied a decent-looking but poorly dressed old woman, 
trudging along the footpath. 

‘**T say, skipper,’ says he to me, ‘what do you think of our 
shipping that poor old girl, and giving her a lift on her voyage? 
She seems hardly able to make any way to win’ard.’ 

‘‘ Not being very fond of picking up stragglers in that sort of 
way, I at first objected. When I did so, he exclaimed, with a 
sailor’s oath, ‘1 shall have the old girl on board. Ill never forget 
that I was in a similar situation once myself; nor will I ever forget 
the kind old soul of a woman that lent me such a hand as I am 
now about to lend to her. Ill never pass any poor devil in these 
circumstances again,—man or woman, old or young, —without 
offering them a berth in the craft in which I’m sailing, so long as 
fhere’s reom to stow them.’ Saying this, and at the same time 
adding, that he would pay me all charges, he sprang off the coach, 
and had the old woman by the hand in a twinkling, leading her 
towards the coach, which I had now stopped. 

***God bless you, sir,’ said the old woman, as she tottered 
along with him. ‘It will, indeed, be a great relief to me. I am 
not so able to walk as I once was, and far from being so well able 
to pay for any other conveyance; and I have a long road before 
me.” 

“«* Where are you going to, my good old woman ?’ said the 
captain, . 





‘**To Glasgow, sir,’ she replied, ‘I live there, and have been 
down at Greenock, seeing some friends there, who, I hoped, might 
have done something for me. But they all had some excuse or 
apology for not assisting me, and have sent me away nearly as 
poor as I went; and that, God knows, was poor enough.’ 

“«* Never mind, mother, pop in there in the meantime,’ said the 
sailor, holding the door of the coach in one hand, and taking the 
arm of the old woman with the other, to help her in. ‘ Pop in, 
and we’ll carry you comfortably through to Glasgow, and give you 
a bit and a sup by the way, to keep your old heart up.’ 

‘* Having seen the old woman seated, the captain secured the 
door, and resuming his seat by me, we drove on. 

“On reaching Bishopton inn, where we change horses and rest 
a bit, the captain, the moment the coach stopped, leapt down, 
opened the coach-door, and handing out the old woman, led her 
into the inn, and asked for a private room for himself and her. 
They were shown into one, when the captain ordered some refresh- 
ment to be brought,—some cold fowl, and some wine and brandy. 

“ He now placed the old woman at the table, and began helping 
her to the various good things that were on it. While this was 
going on, he sent for me. When I entered—! Come away, skip- 
per,’ said he, seemingly much delighted with his employment of 
helping ‘ old mother,’ as he called her, to the nicest morsels he 
could pjck out,—‘ Come away, skipper,’ said he, ‘and let us see 
how you can splice the main brace.’ Saying which, he filled me 
up half a tumbler of brandy and water. 

‘In the meantime, the old lady had finished her repast, and, 
under the influence of the comfortable feelings which the refresh- 
ment she had taken had excited, she began to get a little talkative. 
‘Well,’ said she, after again thanking her entertainer for his 
kindness, ‘ it is curious how things do sometimes come about ; for 
I cannot but look, sir,’ (addressing the captain,) ‘on your kind- 
ness to me this day as a return from the hand of Providence for a 
similar act of charity that I once bestowed on a needy person, 
and that not very far from where we are at this moment sitting. 
It’s now, I think, about ten years since,’ continued the old lady, 
‘that, as I was going down by coach to Greenock—lI was then in 
easy circumstances—had plenty of the world, for my husband was 
then living, and carrying on a thriving business—I saw a poor boy 
limping along the footpath, and seemingly exhausted with both 
hunger and fatigue. 

‘¢¢ Well, sir, pitying the poor young thing, I had him taken into 
the coach, treated him as kindly as I could, and provided him with 
a night’s quarters in the White Hart inn, and put a trifle of money 
into his hand besides.’ 

“‘ | wish, sir,’”’ here interposed my informant, speaking in his 
own person, ‘‘ you had but seen the captain’s face while his guest 
was relating this incident. It grew pale, then flushed, while his 
eyes sparkled with an expression of intense feeling; he was, in 
short, greatly excited. At length, jumping from his seat, he 
rushed towards the old lady, and seizing both her hands in his, 
exclaimed in a rapture of joy— 

‘¢« God bless your old heart, mother !—I, and no other, am—or 
rather was—the boy whom you so generously relieved on that 
occasion. I recollect it well; and, now that my attention is called 
to it, I recognise in your countenance that of my benefactress. 
That countenance was long present to my memory, and the kind 
deed with which the reminiscence was associated is still treasured 
up in myinmost heart. I never—never forgot it, and never will.’ 

“ It was now the poor old woman’s turn to be surprised at the 
strange incident which had occurred,—and much surprised she 
was, I assure you. She clutched the young man’s hand with her 
palsied fingers, and looked earnestly in his face for a second or two, 
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as if struggling to identify it with that of the boy whom, ten years 
before, she had relieved in his distress. At length— 

‘** Yes, sir, you are the same,’ she said. ‘I recollect that 
boy’s look well, and though you are much changed—being now a 
tall, stout, full-grown man—I can trace that look still in your 
sun-burnt face. Well, sir,’ she added, ‘ you have repaid the 
kindness.’ 

‘¢¢ Have I, indeed! No, that I haven’t!’ exclaimed the cap- 
‘That's not the way I pay such debts. However, we ’ll 
talk more of the matter when we get to Glasgow ; for the skipper 
here, I see, is impatient to get us off.’ 

“‘ And such was the case—my time was up. So we all got, as 
the captain would have said, on board again, and started. 

‘T may mention here,” continued the narrator, ‘ that I, too, 
now perfectly recollected the incident of the boy’s being picked up, 
and recognised, in my present passenger, the old woman, the 
person who had done that act of charity. The captain, however, I 
should not have known; of his face I had no recollection whatever. 

“ Well, sir, I have now only the sequel of the story to tell you, 
and shall make it short. 

“Captain Archer—for that was the name of the gentleman of 
whom I have been speaking—having ascertained that his benefac- 
tress was in very distressed circumstances, her husband having 
died a bankrupt some years before, gave her a handsome sum in 
hand to relieve her immediate necessities, and settled on her an 
annuity of thirty pounds per annum, which was duly paid till her 
death by the owners of the ship he commanded.” 


tain. 








BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


MRS. INCHBALD. 


Tuts lady, whose name is well known as the authoress of The 
Simple Story, Nature and Art, and a host of dramatic pieces, was 
born at Staningfield, a farm in the neighbourhood of Bury St. 
Edmonds, in the county of Suffolk, on the 15th of October, 1753. 
Her father, who died in her infancy, left a large family of daughters, 
all, but particularly Elizabeth, the subject of this memoir, remark- 
able for personal beauty. At the age of sixteen she is described 
as being ‘tall, slender, straight, of the purest complexion, and 
most beautiful features; her hair of a golden auburn, and her 
eyes full at once of spirit and sweetness.’’ Her education had, 
however, been totally neglected, and although she possessed a 
strong love of reading, it was not to be expected that her choice 
should always be the wisest. Nor are we surprised that ill- 
directed reading, and a casual acquaintance with some member of 
the Norwich Theatre, should early have inspired her with a pas- 
sion for the stage. 

Her first effort to gratify this inclination was an application to 
the Norwich manager, which was unsuccessful. Her disappoint- 
ment did not damp her resolution, and in April, 1772, she secretly 
left her home, and repaired to London, where she found herself 
in a situation of great difficulty. More than one of her sisters, it 
is true, had married, and were settled in London ; but her object 
would have been frustrated had they been aware of her presence. 
She had therefore intended to seek a distant relation, who lived 
in the Strand; but on reaching the house, she found her friend 
had retired from business, and was settled in North Wales. It 
was near ten o’clock at night, and her distress at this disappoint- 
ment moved the compassion of the people of the house, who 
kindly offered her a lodging for the night. This civility, however, 
awakened her suspicions: she had read in Clarissa Harlowe of 
various modes of seduction practised in London, and feared that 
similar intentions were meditated against her. These reflections 
Oceurring directly after she had accepted of the proffered accom- 
modation, and being strengthened an appearance of prying 
curiosity in her entertainers, Elizabeth suddenly seized her band- 
box (all her luggage), and, without a word of explanation, rushed 
out of the house, and left them to conjecture that she was either 
a maniac or an impostor. She ran she knew not whither; at 
length she stopped at a house where a bill in the window pro- 


‘from their joint labours to enable them to live comfortably. 





claimed that there were ‘‘ Lodgings to let,’’ and was on the 
point of being received under the feigned character of a milliner’s 
apprentice, when the man, from whose house she had escaped, 
and who had followed her, came up, and threw her into woeful 
confusion. She was treated as an impostor, threatened with the 
watch-house, and at length turned into the street. Here she 
wandered till two o’clock in the morning, when she found herself 
at Holborn Bridge. Seeing the York stage, which she under- 
stood to be full, set off, she entered the inn, pretended she was a 
disappointed passenger, and solicited a lodging. Here she re- 
mained for the night, and the next day was told that another 
York stage would set off in the evening. This intelligence being 
communicated with an air of suspicion, which was extremely 
mortifying, she immediately took out all the money she had, to 
her last half-crown, and absolutely paid for a journey she never 
intended to take. The landlady, now satisfied, invited her to 
breakfast, but this she declined, saying she was in haste to visit 
a relation. Thus she escaped the expense of a breakfast, and, on 
returning to the inn, stated that her relation wished her to remain 
in town a few days longer. By this means she secured her apart- 
ment, and avoided the expense of living at the inn, by subsisting 
on twhat she could afford to purchase in her walks, whilst the 
people at the inn supposed her to be entertained by her relation. 
Her finances were at length so exhausted, that for the last two 
days that she remained at the inn, she subsisted on two half- 
penny rolls, and the water contained in the bottle in her bed- 
room. 

Meantime she occupied herself in seeking an engagement with 
some theatre, and was willingly listened to by several managers, 
her beauty procuring her a ready hearing; but, alas! it also 
procured her insulting offers, which she indignantly rejected. It 
was under these circumstances that she sought advice from Mr. 
Inchbald, an actor of reputation, and a man of middle age, whom 
she had seen at Bury St. Edmonds, and accidentally met in 
London. He did all he could to soothe her sorrow, and calm the 
distress she felt at the conduct she had experienced, and recom- 
mended marriage as her only protection. ‘‘ But who would marry 
me?’’ cried she: ‘‘ I would,” replied Mr. Inchbald, with eager 
warmth, ‘‘if you would have me.’’ The lady consented, and 
they were married in a very few days after this singular declara- 
tion. Although there was very little love, on the lady’s side at 
least, in this connexion, yet they lived comfortably together : it 
is true that some domestic discords are recorded by Mrs. Inchbald 
in a diary, some fragments of which have been preserved, chiefly 
on account of Mrs. Inchbald’s desiring to appropriate some por- 
tion of their gains to the relief of her sisters, who had fallen into 
difficulties, a measure which Mr. Inchbald strenuously opposed. 
Further than this no disagreement appears to have interrupted the 
harmony of their union. 

Mr. Inchbald carried his wife to Bristol, where she appeared in 
the character of Cordelia ; they subsequently went to Edinburgh, 
and continued there some years, deriving sufficient emolument 
Mr. 
Inchbald’s health began to fail, and on leaving Edinburgh, a step, 
according to some bide yas caused by a disagreement with 
Mrs. Yates, the celebrated actress, she and her husband paid a 
visit to France, where Mr. Inchbald proposed to follow the pro- 
fession of a painter, having a tolerable knowledge of that art. 
This scheme was unsuccessful, and, on their return from France, 
they were reduced to great straits for want of money, and found 
considerable difficulty in procuring permanent engagements. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and various other places, were visited 
without success, until at length they found a haven at York, 
where they resided until the death of Mr. Inchbald, in 1779, 
At York their gains amounted to about two guineas and a half a 
week, from which they contrived to save somewhat, and Mrs, 
Inchbald was enabled to afford a little assistance to her sisters, 
two of whom were now widows, and in very reduced circume 


stances. 

After her husband’s death, Mrs. Inchbald still continued her 
profession, and in the beginning of the next year accepted a shor © 
engagement at Edinburgh ; she then returned to York, but 
finally quitted it, and proceeded to the metropolis, where she 
procured an engagement, and where she continued to perform till 
1789, when she retired from the stage. Her success as an actress 
was never great, her histrionic powers not rising above the level 
of respectability; but her fine face and elegant figure gave her 
great advantages. 

Immediately on her arrival in London, she began that course of 
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industry and economy which she pursued to the end of her life, 
and on account of which she has frequently incurred the unworthy 
reproach of avarice. It is true she worked incessantly, and saved 
every possible penny ; but for what did she dothis? For her own 
gratification ?—to enjoy the sordid pleasure of gloating over her 
increasing treasure? Was it for this she denied herself comforts, 
and sometimes even necessaries? No. Her exertions were all 
made, and her gains were all applied, for the relief of her aged and 
infirm relatives. Speaking of one of them in a letter to a friend, 
she thus expresses herself :—‘‘ Poor woman, she is now so infirm 
that she cannot walk a few paces without resting—her hair as white 
as snow, and her teeth are all gone.”” And again—‘‘ Many a time 
this winter, when I cried with cold, I said to myself, ‘ But, thank 
God, my sister has not to stir from her room; she has her fire 
lighted every morning, all her provision bought, and brought to 
her ready cooked: she would be less able to bear what I bear.’ 
And how much more would I have to suffer, but from this reflec- 
tion! It almost made me warm when I reflected that she felt no 
cold.’’—* I say no, to all the vanities of the world, and perhaps 
soon shall have to say that I allow my poor infirm sister a hundred 
ayear. I have raised my allowance to eighty, but, in the rapid 
stride of her wants, and my obligation as a Christian to make no 
selfish refusal to the poor, a few months, I foresee, must make the 
sum a hundred.’’ For such objects as these did this noble-minded 
woman toil and save. 

When she settled in London, she began to occupy her leisure 
hours in the composition of dramatic pieces; and though full half- 
a-dozen of the MSS., written in a vile cramped hand, on whitey- 
brown paper (for the sake of economy), and full of orthographical 
errors, had been rejected, still she persevered, and at length pre- 
vailed on Colman, the manager of the Haymarket Theatre, to 
read a farce called ‘‘ The Mogul’s Tale:’’ it was performed with 
great applause in 1784, and Mrs. Inchbald received a hundred 
guineas. Fortune now began to smile on her; the rejected plays 
were brought forward, and managers no longer took fright at the 
whitey-brown paper. Mrs. Inchbald rapidly produced a variety 
of dramatic pieces, for which she received sums increasing in 
amount as her fame became better established: for the comedy of 
**T’ll tell you What,”’ produced in 1785, she received three hun- 
dred pounds, besides a considerable sum for copyright. She had 
begun her first novel, ‘‘ The Simple Story,” several years before, 
and had shown the sketch of it to John Kemble, in one of her 
provincial tours, soon after her return from France. She now 
drew forth the neglected MS., and completed the ‘‘ Simple Story,” 
which was published in 1791. Her second novel, ‘‘ Nature and 
Art,”’ did not appear until 1796. Besides producing these works 
and numerous dramatic pieces, she edited a very good collection of 
English plays, with short notices of each. This edition is still held 
In esteem. 

Mrs. Inchbald did not depart, in the days of her prosperity, 
from the retirement and economy she had formerly practised. She 
strictly limited her expenses, which seldom exceeded thirty shillings 
a week, and to effect this submitted to many personal inconveni- 
ences. Although she seldom went into company, she kept up an 
acquaintance with many distinguished characters of the day, among 
whom the Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Opie, 
and several others, were numbered. An interesting anecdote is 
related of an interview between her and Madame de Staél, which 
had been contrived by Mrs. Opie. Madame de Staél, who greatly 
respected the authoress of ‘‘ The Simple Story,’”’ begged her to 
explain her motives for shunning society. ‘* Because,’ she re- 
plied, “I dread the loneliness that will follow.” ‘What! will 
you feel your solitude more when you return from this company, 
than you did before you came hither?” ‘ Yes.” ‘I should 
think it would elevate your spirits: why will you feel your loneli- 
ness more ?’’ ‘* Because I have no one to tell that I have seen 
you,—no one to describe your person to,—no one to whom I can 
repeat the many encomiums you have passed on my ‘ Simple 
Story,’—no one to enjoy any of your praises, but myself.” “Ah! 
ah ! you have no children!”’ and she turned to an elegant young 
woman, her daughter, with pathetic tenderness. Mrs. Inchbald, 
however deeply she felt the pains of solitude, had reason soon to 
remember that it is not alone the possession of children that can 
ensure happiness. Two or three days after this interview, she 
called on Madame de Staél, but she could not see her: she was 

ill—sick of grief. Her son, a young man of nineteen, had fallen 
in a duel. 
_ Mrs. Inchbald continued her life of honourable seclusion and 
virtuous self-denial till the year 1821, when she died at her resi- 
dence, Kensington, in her sixty-ninth year. 





THE PRESENT STATE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 
OF PERU.* 


Nations, like men, have their infantine period; and if freed 
from restraint before they attain to the age of discretion, they are 
pretty sure to play “fantastic freaks.” Such has been the case 
with the Spanish and Portuguese American colonies. We have 
lately had occasion to notice Paraguay, where one man has mono- 
polised the freaks of the whole nation, and in his own proper 
person has exhibited such a succession of enormities as to raise all 
voices against him. He has certainly succeeded in his professed 
object—the prevention of popular disturbances, but he has pur- 
chased a specious tranquillity at a fearful price. We now turn to 
Peru, where the people have had it their own way, but the result 
is only better inasmuch as there is still a possibility that the rising 
generation, born free, will have a better opportunity of learning— 
and we hope of exercising—the rights of freemen than their fathers, 
But along series of years must elapse, and probably exterior in- 
fluence, or perhaps coercion, will be required, before they can 
enjoy the real blessings of rational liberty,—before they can be 
capable of appreciating the difference between the name and the 
thing, the shadow and the substance. 

The volumes before us contain the results of many years’ obser- 
vation, during a protracted residence in various parts of Peru. 
The author, Dr. Archibald Smith, left England in 1825, and 
accompanied the ill-fated Pasco Peruvian Mining Expedition, in 
the capacity of medical officer. On the dissolution of the company, 
he for some time betook himself to agricultural pursuits, and 
resided for a considerable time in the delightful valley of Huanoco; 
but the disturbed state of the country rendering farming unprofit- 
able, he gave up his ‘ hacienda,’’ and pursued the practice of his 
profession in several parts of the country, but chiefly in Lima. 
Hence his opportunities of observation have been good, and the 
notes which he has now made public are well worth attention. 
We shall now proceed to glean from his pages some passages on 
the more interesting topics connected with the fine but disturbed, 
and consequently impoverished, country of which he treats. 

When the general disturbance in the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies took place, Peru was at first tranquil, and showed 
no disposition to throw off the rule of the Spaniards, arbi- 
trary as that was in principle; but it must be recollected that 
it was mild in practice, and well suited to the people ruled: 
the influence of the priests over the Indians was exceedingly 
beneficial, and was exercised in a benignant and almost paternal 
spirit. Slavery existed, but the chain was so light as to be 
considered more as a tie of affection than as the fetter of 
bondage. The personal character of the old Spaniards was of a 
high order, and their probity and uprightness in commerce was 
remarkable. Nothing, in fact, could have induced the natives 
to have revolted, either in Peru or the other Spanish colonies, 
except the vexatious restrictions on trade; and to these the 
Peruvians were very indifferent, until they were urged forward by 
their neighbours. Although as early as the year 1810 the Buenos 
Ayreans carried the insurgent flag into Upper Peru, yet Lower 
Peru, or that which is now called the Peruvian Republic, was slow 
in following their example. In Lima, where Spanish influence 
and loyalty were strongly concentrated, it was not till 1819, when 
Lord Cochrane appeared with a liberating squadron on the shores 
of Peru, that any movement was made; and the presence of St. 
Martin and his Buenos Ayrian troops was necessary before that 
became general. Nay, the assistance of a third benevolent neigh- 
bour was found necessary to complete the downfall of the Spaniards, 
and the ‘ Liberator’’ Bolivar had the honour of putting the 
finishing hand to the work. 

This happened in 1824, and since that time the prosperity of the 
country has been retrograde. Old establishments have broken 
down, and no care has been taken to supply their place. Ambi- 
tion has made men aspire to stations for which they were totally 
unfit ; the resources of the government have been exhausted in the 
support of troops required for the suppression of continual insur- 
rections, and the most destructive and oppressive means are taken 
to extort extravagant taxes and imposts, to the utter ruin of trade 
and agriculture—especially the latter. ‘In short,’ says Dr. 
Smith, ‘‘so great is the disorder in every department of the social 
and political system in Peru, that, to express the sentiments of a 
friend of ours, and a distinguished Peruvian statesman—‘ In Peru 
there cannot, for a long time to come, be any other than a military 
government: every state pretends to regulate itself by a moral 








* Peru as it is; by Archibald Smith, M.D. Two yols. 12mo,—Bentley. 
London, 1839 
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government, but, as we have little or no morality in our land, the 
bayonet must inevitably direct us. Here we have no industry,— 
there is not more than one man in ten that labours for his bread ; 
and putting out of the question the ‘‘empleados,” or those who 
fill public stations under government, and who are supported at 
the cost of the state, there is not one in thirty of those mannikins 
who are daily seen loitering about the streets that live by their own 
proper industry. Give to the Indian, in whose arm rests our 
physical strength, an idea of his wants,—let him know the conve- 
niences of civilised life,—in short, enlighten the mass of our people 
so as to let them understand something at least of the nature and 
end of government, and then we shall not have daily revolutions. 
But, situated as we are at present, we have neither capital, indus- 
try, nor private security. All is insecure,—all is loose and 
common, unhinged, unprotected, and without order. Good men 
have nothing to hope for: the few individuals who have access to 
our rulers are guided by none but the most sordid motives. It is 
the ruin of my lacerated country that no man looks beyond his 
personal interest,—that no one attaches himself to the government 
with sound intentions, or with any view except that of plunder.’ ”’ 

In the latter end of 1835, Lima itself became the seat of war. 
Salaverry, a man of extraordinary energy, and possessing a sur- 
prising influence over his countrymen, raised the standard of 
revolt. The government was paralysed. ‘‘Don Jose Louis 
Orbegoso, in his address to the Peruvians, dated Tarma, January 
4th, 1836, and published in the Redactor of Lima on the 9th day 
of the same month, solemnly affirmed and promulgated that ‘ the 
very laws, dictated with the pure intention of securing happiness 
to the commonwealth, had concentrated within themselves the 
elements of her destruction. These laws had proved a safeguard 
to the seditious, and had been the bulwarks of rebellion. Through 
their operation the executive had been forced to feel the volcano at 
its feet, though unable to prevent an eruption. Yes, under the 
overseeing eye of the government, the revolutions had been hatched 
and brought forth, reared and strengthened into maturity.’ 

‘‘This acknowledgment, from 4 president duly invested with 
extraordinary or dictatorial powers, renounced every rational idea 
of government, and virtually declared the incapacity of the 
supreme authority to protect the person, property, or rights of the 
citizen, or to sustain the necessary subordination of society. By 
this government, which so frankly declared its own imbecility, 
men either faithless or inept were, perhaps for want of better, 
appointed to fill offices of high trust and power; and in this way 
was kindled the train of that sanguinary revolution, which, in the 
year 1835, burst forth like the flaming combustibles and poisonous 
eructations of an overwhelming volcano ; spreading consternation, 
outrage, and desolation, over the wide range of its fearful sweep. 
But, during the whole of this tumultuous period, the Limenian 
mob—made up, though it be, of mixed and most variegated castes 
— illustrated by their example how slow the mind is to cast off early 


and deeply-rooted habits ; for, after the lapse of so many years of | 


civil dissension, they showed that, as a whole, they still retained 
the feelings of public subjection (unfortunately not turned to 
account by any steady government) to which, in olden times, they 
were habituated under the jurisdiction of the Spaniards. For 
several days during this period there was no sort of police in the 
capital. The government and garrison had abandoned it, and shut 
themselves up within the fortress and castles of Callao; but yet 
the populace showed a singular measure of forbearance, and the 
instances of outrage and pillage committed in the streets were 
exceedingly few. At this conjuncture of danger and uncertainty, 
foreign property in the capital was guarded by marines, English, 
French, and American, from their respective vessels of war on the 
station: but, for several months previously to these days of general 
panic and dismay, the capital had been the theatre of daily broils ; 
the banditti and soldiery being engaged in ceaseless though irre- 
gular contest for the mastery both within and without the walls. 
The inhabitants were affected with a sort of nervous infirmity, or 
morbid susceptibility of impression, proceeding from the unsub- 
dued feeling of impending danger. 

‘« A pillar of dust rising in the distance, or the smoke of burn- 
ing weeds in the neighbouring farms, were sure to be attributed by 
the anxious spectator in the city to the less harmless fire of mus- 
ketry and skirmishers. On the ap ce of any such sign, 
notice was immediately given from the lofty steeple of La Merced, 
or the arcade of the bridge opposite the palace balconies. If a 
playful black boy was seen to gallop on his donkey by the trees of 
the old Alameda, or suburbs of Malambo, then some mercachifie* 
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or pregonero would instantly give the alarm, which was con- 
veyed by the vocal brotherhood with the rapidity of lightning— 
and ‘ Hay viene el negro Escobar y los ladrones!" (Here comes 
the negro Escobar and the robbers!) was soon ringing through all 
parts of the city—whereupon in every direction would follow the 
running tumult of ‘ Cierra puertas !’—Shut doors !—and then the 
creaking and heavy clash of massy doors, and the jarring of chains 
and bolts, as every street and area entrance were closed and barri- 
caded. During these moments of self-imprisonment, suspense, 
and anxiety, the streets were entirely abandoned by the unarmed 
populace ; and the noise from the pavement, caused by the gently 
progressive motion of an ambling hack, was exaggerated in fancy, 
so as to imitate the clang and tread of a hundred horses. It pro- 
duced the same startling effect in the over-excited imagination of 
those within (who, to see what passed without, hardly ventured 
to peep through a key-hole, or from the corner of a latticed bal- 
cony), as the unwelcome rattling of a wheeled carriage or the dull 
Pantheon car, on the morning succeeding a desolating earthquake, 
never fails to produce on sensitive frames while under the still 
abiding influence of recent alarm. Under such circumstances of 
general consternation it was that the timely arrival of irregular 
troops, ‘montonera,’ under the command of a patriot general, 
Vidal, delivered Lima out of the hands of a formidable band of 
freebooters under the celebrated negro Escobar, who had already 
begun the work of depredation, and whose sanguinary disposition, 
if excited by drink or excess, threatened to realise the worst anti- 
cipations of the dismayed citizens. In this very condition of 
infuriated exultation and inebriety, being in the act of plundering 
a house in open day, he was surprised, and in less than an hour 
afterwards shot in the plaza; where, only the day before, he had 
showed off very proudly under the balconies of the archbishop’s 
palace, mounted on a magnificent black steed, which he had taken 
by force from the prelate’s own stable, But now in his last mo- 
ments his only intelligible prayer was said to be that he might 
receive forgiveness from the archbishop, whose sacred dignity he 
had so recently insulted; and, probably, of all the unhappy 
Peruvians who are brought to suffer death at the ‘ banquillo,’ there 
falls not one but shows some mysterious respect for the church; 
and the greatest criminal among them is never, perhaps, entirely 
forgetful of his tutelar saint. Whatever their career of life may 
have been, their faith, well or ill founded, yields them hope at the 
last hour; and it is allowed by those who witness their tragic end, 
that they generally die the death of the wicked with the compo: 
sure of martyrs. 

‘On the day that General Vidal, with his orderly montonera, 
entered at the invitation of the municipality—‘ cabildo, ’—for the 
protection of the terrified city, it was interesting to observe the 
contrast presented by the negro Cimarones, when arrayed, in the 
cathedral square of the capital, by the side of the freemen of 
Huamantanga, and the poor but independent Indians of Yuyos, 
who, of all their tribe and fellow aborigines, are the least passive 
under political oppression. In the laughing negroes, the perpe- 
tual motion of their long and dangling limbs, never at rest in the 
saddle, betokened an exuberance and locomotive waste of nervous 
energy; while, on the other hand, the contemplative-looking and 
compact little Indian, mounted on his hardy nag, just emerged 
from the solitary and rugged wilds of the mountains, though sur- 
rounded with the novelty and excitement of a great city in confu- 
sion, never for a moment lost the composure and serenity of his 
countenance and demeanour.“ These highland bands, together 
with a few other brave but undisciplined volunteers, inspired the 
lower order of the Limenians with that transient enthusiasm to 
which, on extraordinary occasions, they have more than once 
shown themselves capable of being raised; and simultaneously 
they rushed to arms as the bells from every spire, tolling the solemn 
‘llamada a fuego,’ or the alarm of conflagration, summoned them 
to the defence of their beloved Lima, which was menaced, and 
ultimately attacked, by a formidable sortie from the castles of 
Callao. The assailants were led on by Solar the governor, and 





* «* Ever since Europeans became acquainted with the Indian race, self- 
possession has been noticed as one of their most striking characteristics, 
Atahualpa was unmoved in the midst of every danger; and Santa-Cruz (of 
Cacique blood) has, in our own day, signally illustrated the same high 
feature of character in the Inca family. Finding himself for a moment 
isolated in the field of battle, and on the point of being pierced through 
by a trooper, he called out in a commanding voice, ‘ Al.a esa lanza y sigue 
me!’ (Raise that lance, and follow me!) Thus, his presence of mind saved 
his life; for the mysterious power of a superior mind triumphed over the 
hostile arm of the infuriated suldier; who now, as we are told, occupics a 
place in the body-guard of Santa-Cruz,” 
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cousin to the spurious president Salaverry, whose illegitimate cause, 
now on the eve of being lost for ever, his less energetic relative but 
faintly sustained. It is worthy of remark, that, even on this 
momentous occasion, the spirit-stirring 6th of January, 1836, the 
patrician youth (‘los hijos de familia’) took no active part. 
Educated with the utmost tenderness of indulgence, they are more 
inclined to love than arms. In short, the business of their life is 
pleasure. 

“Until the last memorable rally and sanguinary struggle at 
Socabaya, near Arequipa, under that Limenian lusus nature, 
General Felipe Santiago Salaverry, the military name of the patriot 
officers of Peru had been rapidly sinking into utter contempt. 
By far the greater number of their spirited and intelligent country- 
women decried the turncoat fraternity, and regretted that they 
themselves were not born to carry arms, that they might redeem 
the fallen honour of their country. These degenerate officers 
seemed to take pleasure in calling every now and then the atten- 
tion of the public to their vile ‘ pronunciamientios,’ or open abju- 
ration of honourable allegiance to those placed in just authority 
over them. Such vain and faithless vaunters, whose proudest 
achievements were but to forsake their duty, bind their chiefs, 
and desolate their native land, became the objects of public scorn, 
and were despised even by the softer sex, as being fitter to wield 
the distaff than the sword. But Salaverry, a man of vast though 
ill-directed energy and reckless spirit, made the sky re-echo to his 
shout of ‘ War to the death!’ And such complete ascendancy did 
he acquire over the minds of his countrymen, by his almost insane 
impetuosity and appalling executions,* that he not only constrained 
them to a state of awe and submission, but (what is more remark- 
able) inspired them, when he pleased, with martial ardour, and 
made them emulate the deeds of Zepita, Junin, and Ayacucho. 
During the gloomy reign of the black banner, and continuance of 
the revolution of Salaverry, the Limenian women, uneasy beneath 
the accumulating evils of political oppression, made their way into 
the ranks of the insurgents. Disguised in their mysterious ‘ man- 
tos,’ they circulated patriotic proclamations, and whispered abroad 
the low and solemn murmur of public opinion,—until at length, 
on the famous 6th of January, 1836, when the populace rushed to 
the walls, it was shouted aloud from every mouth—ay, the cannon’s 
mouth,—to the confusion of rapacious upstarts struggling for 
ascendancy. nd still the women played their part,—as they 
raised the whirlwind, so they rode on it; for, without any meta- 
phor, they were to be seen armed and on horseback amidst the 
crowd. 


‘* Two days after this display of popular feeling, so unusual in 
Lima, the provisional president made his entrance into the city 
amid loud rejoicings that nothing could exceed. A few weeks 
after this event, the eminently brave General Moran by a gallant 
assault forced the castles of Callao, then under the command of the 
insurgent Solar, to capitulate; and, on the 7th of February, 
General Salaverry lost the hard-contested battle of Socabaya, also 
called Altos de la Luna, or Heights of the Moon,—a name singu- 
larly in character with that high and lunatic excitement which 
hurried to his doom this enthusiastic child of ambition. He 
escaped from the field of action with many of his officers, and the 
remainder of his wearied troops; and, when nearly in sight of 
their shipping at Islay, they were taken prisoners by our country- 
man, General Miller, under circumstances which demanded on the 
part of this very distinguished officer the exercise of that active 
vigilance, coolness, intrepidity, and self-possession, for which he 
has been so remarkable throughout his honourable military 
career. 

‘*On Thursday, February 18, 1836, General Salaverry, and 
eight of his principal officers, were by sentence of court-martial 
condemned to death,—and accordingly were publicly shot in the 
great square of Arequipa. This event, though lamented by a few, 
was matter of rejoicing to the many, who now looked forwards to 
the re-organization of the political state of Peru, under the pro- 
tection of General Santa-Cruz, the president of Bolivia.’’ 

In giving some particulars respecting the physical characteris- 
tics of this distracted country, we should naturally commence with 
a description of the mines of Pasco, had we not anticipated that 
subject in a very graphic description translated from the French, 





* ** Only three weeks before he made his revolution, he had suppressed 
another in the castles of Callao, and shot every fifth man engaged init. His 
own treason, while it succeeded, he called patriotism; but he was doomed 
to suffer the punishment of a rebel.” 









in our twelfth Number; and consequently we shall content our- 
selves with transcribing a passage descriptive of the effect of 
rapid transition from a maritime town to the upper regions of the 
Andes. 


** We had not left Casacancha far behind, when one ot our 
fellow-travellers experienced the most distressing headache: his 
face became turgid, the temporal arteries throbbed with violence, 
the respiration was difficult, and it seemed to him as if the chest 
was too narrow for its contents. The other gentleman complained 
jess ; it was only a vexatious headache that disturbed him, but his 
eyes were blood-shot. The writer was still differently affected 
from either of his fellow-travellers. His headache was moderate ; 
but his extremities soon became quite cold as the sun declined ; 
the skin shrank, and then came on a sense of sickness and oppres- 
sion about the stomach and heart, with a short, hurried, and 
panting respiration. His kind associates on this occasion forgot 
their own ailments in attending to his more urgent wants. They 
had him carefully wrapped in warm sheep-skins, which formed the 
usual bedding of the poor Indian family within, and renovated his 
strength by a cordial basin of hot tea. In this manner, and im- 
mersed at the time in the pungent smoke that filled the whole hut, 
the natural warmth of the extremities and surface was soon restored, 
so that he became comparatively easy, and*passed a better night 
than either of his two obliging friends. 

* * * * 


‘* The writer had frequent occasion afterwards to cross this same 
part of the Cordillera, and, profiting by his first lesson, he took 
care always to start early in the morning on his day’s journey, so 
as to arrive early in the evening at his quarters for the night. He 
got refreshment, and turned into bed as soon as possible after his 
arrival; and took care that he slept warm and dry. By thus 
avoiding cold and wet, which check perspiration and overload the 
deep-seated blood-vessels, he ever after on this route avoided the 
Cordillera sickness. 

** More than once we have witnessed the most affecting scenes 
of moaning and suffering, without the additional misery of the 
veta, when some wet and cold traveller arrived at Casacancha at a 
late hour, and threw down as his couch his already half-soaked 
pellon on a damp mud floor, or earthen bench, and covered him- 
self up for the night with his drenched ponchos. In the morning, 
a traveller so circumstanced may find his ponchos half-frozen over 
him ; and when he arises, and looks out, he often sees the plain 
covered with snow which has locked up the herbage from the reach 
of the shivering cattle that stand fettered on the plain.”’ 


The highly rarefied state of the atmosphere in these high regions 
frequently causes great distress for a long period, until the sufferer 
becomes acclimatised; but the very sudden change, both in the 
temperature and density of the air, must produce very deleterious 
effects on the constitutions of those frequently subjected to it. 
The journey from Pasco to Lima generally occupies four days, but 
it has been performed in fifty hours. So rapid an alternation of 
climates is sufficient to disorder the best-organised frame. 

If the Limenians were frequently subjected to this trial, we should 
not be surprised at learning that they suffer much from indigestion 
and consumption; but, although Dr. Smith bears honourable 
testimony to many excellent qualities possessed by the Limenians, 
both of Spanish and mixed blood, yet he cannot conceal the fact, 
that they are generally, especially the pure Spaniards, indolent to 
an excess, and so absorbed by the pursuit of pleasure, as to render 
any attempt at the introduction, or at least the maintenance, of 
any regular system of education almost abortive. It is sufficient 


to say, that the children of the best families require to be coaxed, 


and bribed before they will consent to go to school in the morning, 
to show the lamentable state of society, and the total want of that 
moral energy which alone renders a nation worthy to befree. And 
now the question naturally arises, how is it that such a people 
ever summoned up enough resolution to throw off their task- 
masters, and take upon themselves the weight of self-government. 
Here we must quote Malvolio—‘ Some are born great, some 
achieve greatness, and others have greatness thrust upon them.’ 
The latter was the case of the Peruvians: they were tranquil and 
happy under the rule of the Spaniards ; grumbling occasionally at 
the restrictions under which they laboured, especially those which 
shut out all of mixed blood from participation in the honours of 
the state, and even from the exercise of all professions, except the 
medical, which, strange to say, was, and is, almost wholly in the 
hands of people of colour, men and women—the latter being 
especially esteemed. The Limenians are singularly delicate in 
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their constitutions, and are so fond of being doctored, that they 
are very seldom well: the advice of one physician is never enough, 
—they are fond of seeking the prescriptions of several, and, as the 
one knows not that the other is employed, the jumble of medicines 
and contrary systems of treatment pursued, must assuredly send 
many to their long-home, who might have lived and done well, did 
not this extraordinary mania possess them. They cannot even die 
with satisfaction unless they die according to rule—Morir en 
regla. 

‘This expression, which means to die according to rule, is one 
which all good Catholics are most solicitous to realize for them- 
selves and friends; and the custom it refers to is deemed of the 
utmost importance in a religious and professional point of view. 

‘When a physician visits a patient, and finds him in a doubtful 
or critical state, he must never omit to warn the patient or his 
friends of his real situation, with a view to enable them to call a 
medical consultation, and allow time for testamentary preparations 
and spiritual confession. The neglect of this precautionary mea- 
sure would, in the event of the disease terminating fatally, bring 
great blame on the physician; but, after he has notified what he 
considers to be the patient’s real condition, then, whether the par- 
ties interested in such communication choose to act upon his 
advice or not, he has acquitted himself properly ; and when the 
patient, previously confessed and sacramented, dies with the benefit 
of a consultation, or duly assisted by a medical junta, he is said to 
die according to rule, that is, morir en regla. 


‘*The great medical juntas in Lima, by which we understand 
consultations where more than four or five doctors are met toge- 
ther, are remarkable occasions of oratorical display. The warmest 
discussion frequently turns on the dose, composition, or medicinal 
operation of some common drug; and all the learning, method, 
and criticism, sometimes discovered at these solemn debates, ter- 
minate not unfrequently in the most simple practice, by which 
the nurse is enjoined to have recourse to the jeringa, and the patient 
told he must drink ‘agua de pollo,’ or chicken-tea, until the 
return of the junta. In former times such consultations were 
called oftener than necessary, because a great junta became a sort 
of ostentatious exhibition, in which all who could afford to cite a 
group of doctors desired to imitate the great and the wealthy. 


‘‘ A sample, on a little scale, of such fashionable follies, is 
familiar to the Limenian in the well-known local story of the two 
doctors, who, for a month or more, daily met in consultation at 
the house of a family in town, where, as they retired to the sup- 
posed privacy of a consulting-room, the one would clear his throat, 
and ask the other, ‘ Come el enfermo hoy ?’—May the patient eat 
to-day ?—to which the second doctor would reply, ‘ Como no? si, 
comera.’—Why not? yes, he shall eat. Thus, day after day, 
began and ended the consultation, as far at least as its topics of 
discussion concerned the patient ; while the good old doctors spun 
out a regular allowance of time before they rejoined the patient, 
or his attendants, serenely to announce the well-matured result of 
their conference. A man of nods, accustomed to listen behind the 
scenes, at length broke in upon their consultation ; and dismissed 
them one day by paying to each his usual fee, and telling them 
both how happy he was to find that he now knew as much as them- 
selves, for that he could repeat as well as anybody, ‘ Come el 
enfermo hoy ?—Como no ? is, comera.’ 

“A medical junta in Lima is commonly continued morning and 
evening, and from day to day, till the patient is pronounced to be 
out of danger. As the junta breaks up after each separate 
meeting, it is customary for the president of the meeting, or one 
of the physicians, to say, as he leaves his seat, ‘ Vamos a consolar 
al enfermo,’—Let us go to console the patient ; and then all the 
doctors present re-enter the patient’s apartment to soothe and to 
console him; and after this one of the number steps forward to 
lay down the regimen—‘ a dar el regimen’—agreed upon in con- 
sultation, and which one or more nurses and attendants are now 
ready to receive from the mouth of the physician. After the for- 
mality of a junta is thought no longer necessary, it often happens 
that, by wish of the patient or his relatives, two or more of the 
medical advisers return at separate hours, but by mutual agree- 
ment, for several days, by way of further security to the sick, or 
as a source of satisfaction to his family. 

“¢ After all the care possible bestowed on the part of doctors, it 
often happens that, when the patient recovers, San Antonio, or 
any other saint after whom the individual is named, has all the 
credit of the cure; but, when the case is unprosperous, then all 
the evil is ascribed to human agency. 





‘*In Lima, as elsewhere, it will readily enough be admitted in 
general terms that all must die; but regarding this proposition, 
when death strikes any one in particular, difficulties at once sug- 
gest themselves ; for the surviving friends are ever ready to assign 
many reasons why they are quite sure the deceased might have 
escaped, had it not been for this or that physician that misunder- 
stood his malady. Hence it may be said that it is only in well- 
regulated juntas, and in public hospitals, that the peopleof Lima 
are supposed to glide to their latter end by fair and natural means. 
Upon this subject we heard it remarked by a sagacious native, 
‘ Should a gambler lose at a cock-fight, he does not attribute the 
loss to any fault in the cock, but to some trick done to him; if a 
horse lose in a race, his owner never acknowledges the cause of 
the failure to be in the animal, but assigns it to some accident 
thrown in his way: and surely, when we know that on such com- 
paratively trivial occasions men thus talk and think, it is but 
natural for them, in an affair of such moment and interest as life 
itself, never to believe that a friend or relative loses his existence 
from any fault of his own, or any defect in his organization, but 
rather that his demise should be charged, as we see it is, though 
often unjustly, on the blind and stumbling ignorance, or unpar- 
donable carelessness and indifference, of the physicians.’ 


‘¢One common consequence of this mode of thinking is, that, 
by a single fatal case in practice, all the former success of the 
practitioner is overlooked, at least for a time ; from which it fol- 
lows that various medical advisers are sure to replace one another 
often in those families where death is a frequent visitor. 


‘* We seldom meet in families that shyness or reserve in divulging 
bodily ailments which can render them reluctant to change their 
family physician; and no physician, though specially intrusted 
with a patient, can be sure that others of the profession do not, 
at secret interviews, tamper with his peculiar treatment. This 
baneful custom leads to professional jealousies and mutual distrust. 
We believe many families countenance it from motives of consi- 
deration for the doctor ostensibly in trust, whose self-love they 
propose to spare by this clandestine practice, where they think a 
more open manner of proceeding would be repulsive to his feel- 
ings. There is, however, another very obvious reason which lend 
its influence to this furtive system of visiting the sick ; and it is, 
that by this means the opinion of several advisers may be had at 
comparatively little expense. Should only two individuals be 
called to meet at the bedside of the patient at an appointed hour 
to consult on his case, the meeting is a bond-fide junta, and each 
member of it is entitled to his four or four-and-a-half dollars ; 
whereas the single visits are only valued at one dollar each, and 
such detached visits are in many instances not paid by the sick, 
but by the friends at whose request the professional calls are made. 
Here then is great economy ; eight opinions (and if the patient 
be poor, so that he is only expected to pay a half-dollar fee for a 
detached visit, sixteen opinions) may be procured for the standard 
price of two when given in consultation ; and custom, as well as 
reason and prudence, require that several opinions should be taken 
in cases of hazard and difficulty. 


‘¢ Owing in a considerable degree to the comparative poverty of 
the present times, medical juntas are by no means so frequent as 
they used to be; but yet it is a common saying on serious occa- 
sions, where the assistance of more than one medical adviser is 
thought necessary, that more is seen by four eyes than by two.— 
‘ Mas se ve con cuatro ojos que con dos.’ By multiplying skill 
according to this rule, a score of eyes may be assembled in one 
junta to search into the patient’s obscure malady, so as to point 
out the cause and the remedy; or, if there should be no other 
alternative, let him die according to rule.’’ 


We must here conclude, although we have been obliged, from 
want of space, to omit the mention of many topics to which we 
should have been glad to allude. Peru has once more been 
disturbed by an invading swarm of Chilians, who took possession 
of Lima, plundered the country, and ill-treated the people. The 
latest intelligence is, however, that Santa-Cruz had all but 
destroyed the invaders. We earnestly hope that Dr. Smith’s 
anticipations will be realised, and that, under the protection 
of Santa-Cruz, Peru will enjoy tranquillity, and the blessings 
of a settled and energetic government, acting with wise and liberal 
views. This alone we believe to be necessary to call forth the 
dormant resources of the country, to revive her fainting com- 
merce, to restore her ruined agriculture, and improve her ill+ 
managed mines. Whilst the rest of the world is marching onward, 
let us hope that Peru will no longer continue to lag behind. 
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PADDY AND THE BEAR; or, HOW TO TELL A STORY.* 


Or all story-tellers, commend me to an Irishman! There is a 
roundness and a fulness in his brogue, a twinkling humour in his 
eye, a richness and a raciness in every word he utters, which 
renders him the glory of a social circle—the very heart-strings and 
life-blood of merriment! I presume all your readers haye seen 
the caricature of the Scotchman, the Englishman, and the Irish- 
man, admiring the pretty girl in the mercer’s shop, and all anxious 
to have a chat with her. They must also have read the humorous 
anecdote of the experiment being tried which of the representatives 
of the three nations would give the best answer to the proposition 
to stand all night naked, during a storm, on the top of a steeple. 
John’s ideas of the thing centred in his belly,—give him bread, 
cheese, and ale, and a certain sum, and he would “ try the job.”’ 
Sandy, with his usual caution, looked over his shoulder, and, 
instead of saying what he'would éake, inquired, ‘‘ What will ye gi’e 
us?’ But Paddy, ready-witted Paddy, replies, ‘‘ Take! take! 
what would I take, is it? Arrah, I’d take a very great cowld.” 

Sitting one night, lately, in company with Scotchmen, English- 
men, and Irishmen, a dispute arose whether the Irish brogue or 
Scotch patois was best adapted for telling a story. This, of 
course, led to a very animated introductory discussion, in which it 
was admitted that the Doric dialect of the Scotch had been ren- 
dered classical by the great writers who have introduced it into 
their works, or made it the vehicle of conveying their ideas ; and, 
of course, Burns, Galt, the Ettrick Shepherd, and Sir Walter 
Scott, were duly honoured. But the pride of an Englishman was 
roused ; he volunteered to tell a story of his own as humorous 
as any an Irishman or a Scotchman could tell, and he thus began: 

““Why,’”’ says he, ‘‘ one dark and stormy night I found myself 
in the town of Paisley, the region of shawls and pullicates, and 
other woven commodities. The house of ‘ entertainment for man 
and beast,’ into which I had the honour of being received, was 
graced by the presence of a little red-haired fellow, who from 
being weaver had turned waiter, and certainly there was more of 
the loom than of the bar about him. ‘Hallo, waiter,’ says I, 
‘what have you got in this here house?’ ‘ What’s your wull, 
sir?’ ‘Wool, wool! Zounds, sirrah, do you take me for a wool- 
seller, asheep, or a negro?’ ‘I was just speering, sir, what your 
wull was,’ replied little carrotty, with all due humility. ‘ What’s 
my will! Why, what’s that to you—do you want a legacy? 
Come, get supper, sirrah,’ says I; and seeing as how he was an 
ignorant Scotch lump of a fellar, and didn’t know nothing, I 
determined to have a little sport with him. So when he came in 
again, says I, ‘ Pray, my little fellow, what’s o’clock ?’ ‘It will 
be half ten, sir,’ he replied. ‘ Half ten, sirrah; is it but five?’ 
* No, sir, it’s half an hourfrom ten.’ ‘And what is half an hour 
from ten? Is it half an hour after nine, or half an hour past 
ten?’ ‘I only meant to say it will be half an hour after nine.’ ’’ 

‘* Aisy, my darling,” said an Irishman in company, “ maybe 
your thravels have been printed afore, or you’ve helped yourself to 
a leaf from Captain Grose.’’ ‘‘’Pon my honour, this here adven- 
ture did happen to me; and if it didn’t, may I never stir no more 
from this here spot.” ‘ Never mind it, my dear; but take an 
Trishman’s advice. When you tell a story, invint, but never 
borrow. When you write, let your pen be a diamond, and use the 
sun for an ink-bottle. Och, my jewel, invintion is the thing ! 
T’ll tell you a story that will just give you a bit of an idea of what 
I mean. 

“Once upon a time,’’ said Paddy, and his face was lightened 
with a smile, “once upon a time, my darlings, and it’s not very 
long ago, an Irishman, and a friend of my own, took it into his 
head that he would leave his master dear, and try a better country. 
I do not mean to say that a better country there is under the 
whole face of heaven ; but times are bad, and many a dacent man 
thinks he might get a better bit and sup by emigration than he 





* This little sketch, by one of our regular contributors, has already 
appeared in print, 





can get in his own dear country. His master sent for him, and he 
says, mighty sharp, ‘ Well, Thady, what’s this I hear about you?’ 

‘¢¢ Och, my jewel, you can hear nothing about me but myself, 
and I’m not speaking.’ 

‘“« * But you are going away, Thady,—you are going away, they 
say.’ 

‘* © You may say that, sir, for I’m two stone lighter than when I 
came to you.’ 

‘« + But what’s taking you away, Thady ?’ 

“«€ Just my own feet and legs, dear !’ 

** © You are very short with me this morning, Thady.’ 

“«€ Why, then, I think I’m as long as I was yesterday. But, 
master dear, I’m going to Amerikay, to get a bit o’ land for myself 
and Judy, ard where we'll get praties for the childer just for 
the digging, and have a sweet little cabin of our own, far in the 
woods, and the never a morsel 0’ rin¢ to pay!’ 

“But, Thady, are you not afraid of the blackamoor wild 
Indians that live in the woods? They will come down some dark 
night, and éomahawk you!’ 

*** Afraid! is it an Irishman afraid? They tummayhawk me! 
There’s not a man among them all could play long bullets with my 
brother Phelemy, and show me one o’ them could touch me at the 
first fisteen! But sure, master dear, I would not know one o’ 
them from Adam when I seen them.’ 

‘¢¢ Oh, Thady, they are wild-looking black rascals, and you had 
better stay at home than venture among them.’ 

‘Stay at home, is it? Arrah, my dear, poor Thady has no 
home to go to; for the landlord put poor Judy out for three and 
sixpence, and now I'll stay no longer here. Och! sweet Mulligan, 
sweet Mulligan, and the days o’ my youth, when I was fed like a 
fighting-cock, and Judy was my darling, and the world was light 
and easyon us! It was then that we had the great big noggins o’ 
broth for dinner, instead o’ the crabbed, pock-marked praties that 
the pigs in Mullingar wouldn’t eat, and butter-milk as thin and 
sour as crame o’ thartar! Farewell, master dear, and may God 
Almighty be wid yees all !’ 

‘* So over the salt seas poor Thady went, and Judy, that never 
had been on the rowling ocean before, now saw nothing at all at all 
for weeks but the green sea and blue sky. Och, but it’s myself 
could discourse about the sea and the sky !—how the whales, and 
the dolphins, and the sharks, rowle in the water; and the pretty 
stars, and the moon, and the sun, look down upon the coral beds at 
the bottom o’ the sea; and when the wind begins to blow like 
mad, and the waves go up and then go down, and the sails are 
torn into shreds with a noise like thunder, and the masts go by the 
board, and there’s ten feet water in the hold, and the ship is 
sucked down into the bubbling sea; and, just before it goes down, 
men, women, and children send up one dreadful scream, that rises 
above the blast, and pierces the very gate of heaven! There’s 
description for you ! 

‘‘But Thady arrived safe in Quebec, with Judy and the 
children, and then off they trudged into the woods, to try and get 
a bit of land to settle on. Some Irish neighbours helped him to 
get up a cabin to shelter the family, and he says to one of them, 
‘Where do thim blackamoor negur Indians live, that I heerd 
about in our own country ?’ 

“«* Och, beyant there in the woods.’ 

‘** And Corny, tell me, have you ever seen any o’ them ?’ 

*** Seen them! To be sureI have, there’s scores o’ them in the 
woods, black, ugly devils they are !’ 

“* And what makes them black, Corny? Sure, couldn’t the 
dirty cratures keep themselves Christian white ?’ 

“ «t's the climate, they say; but what the climate is, myself 
doesn’t know. Something they rub on them when they are 
young.’ 

‘“«* The dirty heathen brutes! But sure they must have the stuff 
plenty among them—I wish we had some of it, and I would rub 
little Barney with it, for an experiment.’ 

“ From that day forward, Thady was very eager to see a blacka- 
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moor Indian. One day roaming the woods with his hatchet in his 
hand, he saw a quare looking trout reclining at his ease on the green 
sod. Thady was sure he had now clapped his eyes on one of them, 
and coming up, ‘ Musha,’ says he, ‘ bud I never seen one o’ your 
sort afore—why, man, you'll get your death o” cow/d lying there !’ 

“The wild man of the woods looked up. ‘ Queen o’ glory, what 
a nose! . They may talk o’ Loughey Fudaghen’s nose, but by the 
powers, your nose beats the noses of all the Fudaghens put toge- 
ther! Get up, like a good fellow; I’ve an odd tester left, and if 
there was a sheebeen near, I’d give you a snifterer.’ 

‘¢ The quare chap did get up, but my jewel, he appeared disposed 
to try a fall with Thady. ‘And is it for wrestling you are? 
Cushendall for that—but stop, agrah, you grip too tight—take 
your fist out o’ my shoulder, or 1’ll have an unfair houl¢ 0’ you ! 
Oh! bad luck to you, and the tailor that made your clothes, he 
has left no waistband on your breeches—oh, murder, murder, 
you’re the jewel of a squeezer!" But Thady contrived to get his 
tobacco knife out, and gave him a prod in the right place, and 
down he fell, to rise no more. “Oh, murder, murder! I’ve kilt 
one o’ them dlackamoor blackguards! I°ll be hanged, as I’m a 
living man, I’ll be hanged—och, why did I leave ould Ireland? 
Poor Judy and the childer will see me die an unnathral death for 
this blackamoor thief! Och hone! och hone! what will I do? what 
will Ido?’ A neighbour in the woods came up. ‘ And what ails 
you, Thady? you roar like a bull ina bog.’ ‘Och! och! but I’m 
a sorrowful man this blessed day! I just gave one o’ them thieves 
a prod, and there he is.’ ‘ Mercy on us, Thady! that’s a bear, 
that ten men couldn’t kill!’ ‘Musha, is thata bear? By the 
powers, I’ll drop them to you for a tester the dozen |’ ’’ 





PRACTICAL JOKES IN THE EAST INDIES. 

A GENTLEMAN in the East India Company’s service, equally 
eminent for his hospitality and his love of practical jokes, derived 
almost i nt am t from playing tricks on the fresh 
comers from Europe. No sooner had he heard of the arrival of a 
fresh batch of “ griffins,’”’ than he hastened to the beach, and, as 
he was somewhat of a physiognomist, selected the most simple and 
innocent-looking for the exercise of his talent. He once met a 
young cadet, exceedingly puzzled about his luggage, which he was 
unwilling to trust to the coolies, or porters, who ply between the 
beach and the town. The crafty old civilian, with affected sym- 
pathy, inquired the nature of his distress, and related so many 
stories of trunks disappearing, and coolies running away, that the 
young cadet was quite terrified, and was easily persuaded to have 
his baggage placed inside the palanquin, while he proceeded to 
town seated on the outside. This was just as if, in the days of 
sedari-chairs, a person had placed his luggage within, and 
astounded the chairmen by perching himself on the top. In this 
singular guise, much to the amazement and amusement of all who 
met him, the young man proceeded to report his arrival at the 
town-major’s office, where he was informed of the trick that had 
been played upon him, by which he was made the laughing-stock of 
Madras, and exposed to the danger of a coup de soleil into the bargain. 

Some years elapsed; the cadet became an officer in the com- 
mand of an outpost, and one day examining the passports, without 
which, until very recently, no European was allowed to travel 
through the interior, he recognised the name of the civilian who 
had given him so uncomfortable a ride. He went to the gentle- 
man’s tent, planning various schemes of retaliation, and found that 
he had gone to enjoy the luxury of bathing in a tank beyond the 
village. The officer immediately had all the civilian’s clothes 
removed so craftily, that he did not discover his loss until he left 
the water. The scorching sun soon began to blister his naked 
body, and yet he could not venture to take the shortest road to his 
tent through a populous village, but was forced to make a circuit 
through thorny and pathless tracks. In the evening the clothes 
were restored, with a polite note, and the following lines : 

“ You gave me a ride on a palanquia, 
I gave you a walk in the sun ; 
Now, neither can laugh at the other, I ween, 
For both have been properly done. 
The difference between us I thus may express : 
I was done very raw in the town ; 
And when you reflect, I am sure you'll confess 
In the country that you were done brown !” 
Major Bevan’s Thirty Years in India, 








EXETER HALL. 

One of the most striking and picturesque of the three great 
annual festivals of the Jews, was the Feast of Tabernacles. It 
took place immediately after harvest, when they had “ gathered 
in their corn and wine,” and their hearts were gladdened by the 
gifts of mother Earth. From all quarters of the kingdom flocked 
the Jews to Jerusalem, there to live in tents or booths, and to 
make themselves merry ‘‘ with wine and strong drink,” as they 
were commanded. Neither were they to appear ‘empty ;” they 
were to carry ‘gifts’? in their hands; and all ranks, high and 
low, rich and poor, were to enjoy a week of mirth and rejoicing. 

Our ‘May Meertines” form the ‘ Feast of Tabernacles ” 
to our modern religious world. The analogy is certainly not 
quite complete : the Jews met in harvest, while we meet in spring; 
and the “‘ wine and strong drink ” are now supplanted by reports 
and strong speeches. Yet is not “strong drink’’ altogether 
banished from the precincts of Exeter Hall. Underneath that 
great room, where the Temperance Society sometimes hold their 
annual meetings, are vaults stored with bottled malt ; and if the 
visitor wanders round by the back of the building, he will find 
out the entrance to Exeter Hall cellars, and see the placards of 
‘‘Guinness’s Extra Stout”’ outstaring those of the ‘‘ Prayer-book 
and Homily Society.’”” This, however, is a mere parenthetical 
observation, and may be passed over. As to the other points in 
the analogy between the Jewish and the Christian Feast of Taber- 
nacles, we may remark that Exeter Hall is the Temple ; the Jews 
met after harvest, when their hearts were disposed to be liberal, 
and we meet about the borders of summer, when the biting and 
blackening north-east winds are generally somewhat abated, when 
the ‘‘town”’ is filling with visitors, and Hyde Park is in full 
feather on a Sunday. Then it is that reports are made up, and 
Committees meet, and speeches are poured forth, and collections 
are made ; day by day is the great room of Exeter Hall crowded 
with fair and fashionable audiences ; placards on ell walls announce 
sermons by ‘‘ great guns,’’ who have come up from the provinces, 
and the whole religious world of London is in a pleasurable state 
of excitement. 

The Rexicious Wor.p !—what a curious phrase thatis! It 
is a self-contained world, and revolves in an orbit of itsown. Like 
the planet Saturn, it has many satellites and a ring, nevertheless 
it does not comprise the whole solar system. Hundreds, ay, and 
thousands, born and bred in London, have never been in Exeter 
Hall; and at the very moment that lions are roaring within, and 
the cheers of a crowded auditory are making the roof to ring again, 
the great tide of human existence sweeps up and down the Strand ; 
and if you were to step into some adjoining confectioner’s shop to 
eat a bun, and ask, ‘‘ What's a-doing in the Hall to-day,’’ the 
answer would probably be, ‘‘ Really, I don’t know, Sir.”” But, 
for all that, the ‘‘ Religious World”’ is a large and influential one. 
Like the tribes of Israel, it is composed of many bodies, some of 
whom do not regard others with a cordial affection ; but over the 
entrance of Exeter Hall is inscribed 

PIAAAEASEION 
which, being interpreted, is supposed to signify the abode of the 
brotherhood. 

What amazing changes do certainly take place, when once the 
hand of alteration and improvement is let loose! Where, now, 
is Exeter ’Change, that huge, clumsy, ugly building, that once 
jutted out into the street, obstructing and deforming the Strand? 
Upwards of a century ago, a writer on the buildings of London 
and Westminster complained bitterly of Exeter ’Change, as an 
abominable nuisance ; yet there it stood, till about fen years ago. 
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It is supposed to have been built in the reign of William and 
Mary, as a speculation, and took its name from some adjoining 
mansion Of the Bishops of Exeter. The lower story, at the 
bégiining of the last century, was appropriated to the shops of 
thilliners ; and upholsterers had the upper. Here, also, exhibitions 
Were held; and at last a portion of it was parcelled off into cages 
for a menagetie ; and all visitors of London were expected to see 
the wild beasts at Exeter "Change, as well as the lions at the 
Tower. ‘‘ Passing one day,’ says Leigh Hunt, ‘“‘ by Exeter 
’Change, we beheld a sight strange enough to witness in a great 
thoroughfare—a fine horse startled and pawing the ground at the 
rour of lions and tigers. It was at the time, we suppose, when 
the beasts were being fed.” 
passed, and the beasts were not liberated, but somewhat enlarged ; 
Mr. Cross carried them from Exeter "Change to the Mews at 
Charing Cross ; and when the ground on which stood the Mews 
was wanted as a site for the National Gallery, Mr. Cross crossed 
the Thames, and, in imitation of the Zoological Gardens in the 
Regent’s Park, founded the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 

When it was resolved to pull down Exeter ’Change, and to 
widen the Strand, some of the influential leaders and movers in 
the religious world started the scheme of building an ‘‘ immense 
edifice,” for the meetings of the various societies. Hitherto, 
there had been no central point of union; some of the chief 
societies held their meetings in the fine room of the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. But though this hall will hold 1,500 persons, it some- 
times could not accommodate one-half who clamoured for admit- 
tance. In 1829 the project was taken up of building on the site 
of Exeter ‘Change the present structure, which has received the 
hame of Exeter Hall. It was erected by a company, who sub- 
scribed shares: and additional expense was defrayed by donations. 
The management of the Hall is under the direction of a committee 
or society, of which Sir Thomas Baring, Bart., is Chairman. 
The building was completed and opened in 1831. 

The stranger, walking along the Strand, might miss Exeter 
Hall, unless he looked sharp. The entrance is of an ornamental 
character, but being narrow, and flanked by shops, it is apt to be 
passed in the bustle of the Strand. The entrance is a porch or 
portico, formed of two Corinthian pillars, with a flight of steps 
from the pavement. But the building extends a great way back. 
The principal room is 90 feet broad, 138 in length, and 48 high, 
and is lighted by 18 large windows. It will hold 3,000 with ease, and 
4,000 crowded. The platform is at the east end, and can accom- 
modate 500 persons : it is fenced from the rest of the Hall bya rail- 
ing. Underneath the large hall is a smaller one, for meetings of a 
more limited character ; and there are various rooms appropriated 
to the use of particular committees or societies. Sometimes, 
there are meetings in both the halls at the same moment; and a 
speaker in the lower room will occasionally be annoyed by the 
reverberations of the thunders of applause shaking the great room 
above him. 

It is only societies of a religious and moral nature which hold 
their meetings in Exeter Hall; but though their objects are appa- 
rently one and the same—the improvement of the humanrace—there 
are some strong and startling contrarieties in their modes of action, 
their feelings and opinions. The only society which may be sup- 
posed to represent what is understood as the ‘‘ catholic ’’ character 
of Exeter Hall, is the British anp Foreign Bisxe Society. 
Yet even this noble institution is losing its catholic character ; 
its management has become more and more restricted in the hands 
of particular parties ; and a cloud is now passing over it. If this 
be the case with such an institution as this, what may we not 
expect from other societies, more sectarian in their construction 


But an “ emancipation act ”’ was 





and management? At the present moment, the religious world 
is more widely divided than at any time since these societies 
came into operation. Members of the establishment, who used to 
glory in their co-operation with dissenters, now begin to stand 
aloof, and look stern ; and dissenters, who used to join hand in 
hand with churchmen, are returning scowl for scowl. Antago- 
nistic sounds drop more frequently from speakers in Exeter Hall ; 
allusions to schisms, ‘‘ even in our own university,” draw forth an 
uproarious tumult of applause; and more frequently than ever are 
trumpet-blasts heard, and “ boot-and-saddle ”’ calls made upon the 
hearers to resist popery, Socinianism, and infidelity. All this is 
not exactly in the “spirit of meekness and love;" and if it spreads, 
the Greek inscription may be erased from the front of Exeter 
Hall, and ‘‘ Ichabod ”’ be written in its stead. 

Exeter ‘Change could not have exhibited a more varied com- 
bination of strange and contrary natures in its collection of ‘fine 
animals,” than Exeter Hall does, in its various meetings. All 
kinds of sounds and all kinds of action are uttered and exhibited 
by the speakers. Classic English, broad Scotch, and strong 
Milesian accents are heard, mingled with Yorkshire, or Northum- 
berland, or harsh north of Ireland; some speakers roar, others 
lisp, some stand perfectly composed, and others utter lachrymose 
and trembling sounds, as if awed into fear by the “‘ sea of heads” 
before them. It is curious, too, to remark how speakers tone 
their speeches to the particular character of the society in whose 
behalf they are speaking. At a ‘‘ Protestant” meeting every 
thing is screwed up to a high pitch; crowds of elegantly dressed 
ladies are ready.to join the tremendous shouts that ring around 
the speaker, who has planted his foot on ‘‘ No surrender,’’ and 
seems determined to give battle to his invisible foe. A Bible 
meeting is of a more quiet and sober character ; universal bene- 
volence is not supposed to let its voice be heard so loudly in the 
streets, neither does it make Exeter Hall to tremble under the 
ery of war. But it would be difficult, indeed, at any meeting, to 
restrain, if any body wanted to restrain, the spirit of applause, 
which effervesces at atouch. A solemn appeal to the feelings is 
answered by a whirring sound, which commences at the platform, 
and eddies round the hall; some anecdote, told in a taking 
manner, provokes shouts of laughter, and the audience may be 
seen all looking at each other, and then at the speaker, some 
faces stretched into broad grins, and others dimpled with smiles ; 
the announcement of the name of a favourite speaker is the signal 
for a hurricane; and when one sits down who has given the 
audience anything like a good speech, he gets value received in a 
noise, which, if it makes his heart glad, may also make his head 
ache. It is marvellous how some of the ladies get through the 
‘*May Meetings;” they sit for hours together in a crowded 


| hall, and every now and again hear a noise that might waken the 





Seven Sleepers ; but the truth is, without the noises the meetings 
would be exceedingly duit. 

The characters who have appeared at Exeter Hall are as varied 
as the societies that hold their meetings there. On one occasion 
we may see noble-looking Earl Winchelsea, with his high Pro- 
testant principle and church conservatism; on another, silvery- 
toned Dr. Wardlaw, who lately came all the way from Glasgow to 
break a lance with Dr. Chalmers. Now stands up the Bishop of 
London, with his broad chest, high forehead, twinkling eyes, and 
determined air ; graceful, classic Lord Glenelg speaks, as he has 
often spoken, in aid of the principles of universal philanthropy, 
and of the diffusion of the Bible round the globe ; thundering Dr. 
Duff, whose slender serpentine figure and lion-liké voice make a 
strange contrast, comes from India to renovate his health, and 
stir the public on behalf of the “ Church of Scotland Missions ;” 
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massive-made and brilliant Dr. Croly, whose glowing imagination 
is more than a match for his judgment, pours out his stately 
sentences ; pale-faced and exact-looking Lord Ashley patronises 
the Church Pastoral Aid Society; and startling Hugh M‘Neile 
blows his trumpet in behalf of the Protestant Association. But 
space would fail us were we to attempt to enumerate either the 
regular or occasional speakers at Exeter Hall. Burnet, the Inde- 
pendent minister at Camberwell, a splendid platform speaker ; 
Cumming, the Presbyterian minister of Crown Court, a clever 
fellow ; tall, graceful, earnest Baptist Wriothesley Noel, minister 
of St. John-street chapel, Bedford-row ; pleasant Dr. Sumner, 
the Bishop of Winchester; and boisterous Hugh Stowell from 
Manchester. More remarkable characters appear at rarer intervals 
and extraordinary occasions. The ‘‘ Wandering Jew,” Joseph 
Wolff; doleful Sir Andrew Agnew, whose face has been described 
as the impersonation of despair ; broad, burly Daniel O’Connell, 
the type of an Irishman in face, figure, and accent; and he, all 
brain and nerves, who will never rest till he rests in the grave, 
splendid, extraordinary, restless Lord Brougham. 

But the reader would err grievously if he imagined that the 

May Meetings at Exeter Hall presented an invariable source of 
splendid intellectual excitement. A treat they are undoubtedly to 
all who take an interest in the proceedings of societies, whose 
objects are the good of their fellow-men. But it is not always 
that the meetings can boast of a succession of good speakers. Not 
seldom a kind-hearted prosy old man will spin a tedious yarn ; or 
a timid young one, abashed at so many eyes staring full upon him, 
will tremulously hesitate, and perhaps rally with difficulty, even 
though buoyed on bya cheer. Yet it does not require a large 
amount of intellect to make a speech at Exeter Hall. ‘‘ Here the 
poorest speakers have a certain degree of advantage, while those 
of a superior order are heard under less favourable circumstances. 
He who could not plead the clearest cause at the bar, or discuss a 
simple question in the Houses of Legislature, may here make a 
very respectable figure, by telling a few facts in an agreeable 
manner, and appealing even quietly to the hearts or principles of 
his hearers. On the other hand, a first-rate debater finds nothing 
to combat : there is no scope for argument or reply. Logic is 
thought dry, and definitions tedious ; and he who could convince a 
jury against their will, or carry a senate away by the resistless force 
of his demonstrations, must here be content to take his stand on the 
same level with the man whom he may consider as a fifth or sixth 
rate ; while, compelled to rely on his own declamatory talents, he 
may perhaps make a worse figure than those who possess not a 
tithe of his abilities or genius.” 

Perhaps the very best of all the meetings at Exeter Hall during 
the month of May, is that of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. The magnitude of its operations, its professed freedom 
from all merely local or narrow interests, and the principle of its 
action—the diffusion of the Bible, and the Bible alone,—render 
its meetings not now exciting, but pleasing. Even he who refused 
to admit the Bible to be a revelation, might find much to excite 
reflection, on the fact of the existence of such a great engine for 
its diffusion, and translation into the various languages of the 
earth. The meeting of the London Missionary Society is also an 
exceedingly interesting one: the Hall is always crowded long 
before the proceedings commence. 

From the latter end of April to the end of the month of May, up- 
wards of thirty different religious societies have held their meetings 
here. One or two others have held their meetings in Freemasons’ 
Hall and Hanover-square Rooms, and the Society for the Protection 
of Religious Liberty met last at the ‘‘ London Tavern.’”’ And this 


mention of the London Tavern reminds us of a traveller’s story. |. 





The word ‘‘ tavern,” which we have applied to the best of our public- 
houses, means in Italian the worst. ‘We remember,” says our 
gossip, ‘‘ some Italians were much puzzled in reading in the news- 
papers, that English princes, royal dukes, marquises, and lords, the 
very pink of our nobility, thought nothing of dining at the Taverna 
di Londra (the London Tavern), which to their ears sounded every 
bit as vulgar as the Pig and Tinder-box, or the Cat and Mutton.’’ 
One word more about Exeter Hall before we part. After thé 
bustle of May, it obtains a long period of tranquillity, being only 
used at intervals for meetings of an extraordinary nature, arising 
out of particular circumstances. Some of the rooms are occa- 
sionally let for exhibitions of pictures, &c. ; others are permanently 
occupied by the committees and secretaries of certain societies. 


QUACKS AND QUACK-MEDICINES. 


Ir is a remarkable fact that England, which claims to be the 
centre of civilisation, should contain a population more quack- 
ridden, more credulous as regards the efficacy of universal secret 
specifics for the cure of disease, than that of any other country in 
the world. Immense trading establishments are wholly supported 
by the sale of quack medicines ; most of the provincial newspapers 
derive their principal profits from advertising these pretended 
remedies ; and, as a winding-up of the climax, the government 
finds a most unholy and disgraceful branch of revenue in the sale 
of compounds which our rulers know and admit to be impositions 
upon the uninformed public. - In the present enlightened age, there 
is no Englishman of liberal education to whom it is unknown that, 
as diseases frequently proceed from causes directly opposed to each 
other, the remedy that would cure one would aggravate another ; 
that, consequently, a universal remedy, applicable to all diseases, 
is impossible, The legislature, therefore, in taxing secret reme- 
dies and permitting their sale, commits a dishonest act, and tam- 
pers with .he public morals as well as with the public health. 

“ They manage things better in France,” is now a trite saying, 
though often very unjustly applied. To the subject under consi- 
deration we may however apply it, without being taxed with 
injustice. In France, no secret remedies are allowed to be sold, 
under very heavy penalties, involving even corporeal punishment. 
This is a security to the public against improper and even poison- 
ous compounds. It may be said, in justification of our own law, 
that the specification at the office of patents affords an equally 
good security. No such thing :—the specification is an absolute 
mockery. Scarcely any inventor of a patent medicine specifies the 
true mode of preparing it, or the real matters of which it is com- 
posed. If the medicine consist of a known substance and be the 
result of a secret process, this is almost impossible of detection; 
as in the instance of James’s Powder, a preparation of antimony, 
which none of the chemists who aid the College of Physicians in 
compiling the Pharmacopeeia can successfully imitate. If, on the 
other hand, the constituents of the medicine are unknown and con- 
sist of vegetable matters, it is equally difficult to discover them by 
ordinary chemical analysis, and, when discovered, to ascertain 
their quantitative proportions. Then, again, who is to bear the 
expense of such analysis? The government ought, but does not; 
and no official analysis therefore takes place. The specification is 
then a mere idle ceremony, upon which it is dangerous to rely. 

To such an extent is the blind infatuation carried in favour of 
secret remedies, that even perfumers, who certainly possess no 
medical knowledge, nor an education that will qualify them for 
acquiring it, boldly compose and advertise their nostrums for spe- 
cific disorders; the barber-surgeon of former times being thus 
replaced by the perfumer-physician of a more refined age. Every 
newspaper is eloquent on the miracles wrought by pills and extracts, 
balsams and ointments, the fruit assuredly of intuitive knowledge 
—if knowledge of any kind be the seed from which it sprang. 
Nor are letters and certificates wanting to confirm the impudent 
lies set forth in the newspaper advertisements: They who trust to 
them, often find themselves suddenly afflicted with premature and 
irremediable infirmities ; and many, from the effects of such reme- 
dies, spend a life of torture and die a lingering and painful death. 
Thus, not only is the public poisoned with impunity, but the in- 
ventors and sellers of the poisonous trash protected and encouraged 
on account of the bribe paid to the state in the shape of a stamp 
duty, which, after all, comes from the purse of the dupe who 
buys,—the price of the stamp being always added to that of the 
medicine. By a singular inconsistency, many wéll-educated per- 
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sons, who rail against quack-medicines, and are well aware that 
such remedies are entitled to no confidence, use them, neverthe- 
less, in secret. But the pseudo-doctors who compound them are 
too wise to be guided by such an example, as the following anec- 
dote will show. 

A brace of London advertising quacks, brothers we believe, sold, 
wholesale and retail, a balsam with a singular name, and claiming 
as many virtues as the far-famed balm of Gilead compounded by 
Dr. Solomon and his successors. - One of these self-styled doctors, 
who belong to the scattered remnant of the unconverted tribes of 
Israel, being in bad health, applied to a regular practitioner for 
advice. ‘‘ Why don’t you take your own balsam ?” asked the 
Christian, for such was the medical man ‘‘calledin.’’ ‘‘ Because,” 
the candid patient replied, ‘it will do me no good. Our balsam 
is made for sale. They who have faith in its virtues will purchase 
it; and the benefit they derive will be proportionate to such faith. 
As I have none, the balsam will not relieve me, and I have there- 
fore recourse to your professional skill.’’ 

Why quackery should have grown to such a goodly tree in 
England, is matter of interesting inquiry and research. Are we 
more credulous than our neighbours, or is quackery a plant of 
indigenous growth in our soil ? 

In ages long gone by, when the house-leech was barber, surgeon, 
apothecary, and physician, and high-born dames were cunning in 
the healing art—when ignorance and superstition paraded arm-in- 
arm, as the joint guides of civilised man,—medical science con- 
sisted as much in charms and ceremonies as in the use, or, 
according to the technical term employed at present, in the exhi- 
bition of medicines and the application of medicaments.* This 
was the case throughout Europe ; it is still so in many parts of 
England, among the ignorant rustics, in spite of the village 
apothecary, and is one of the consequences of the absence of edu- 
cation and useful knowledge. 

In ages more recently past, even since the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, the practice of medicine has scarcely been 
more rational. The Greek physicians of antiquity were to many 
the sole oracles of modern practice. The pretended science of 
alchemy was likewise connected with that of medicine, and the 
latter frequently wrapped up in as much mystery as the former. 
As the fermentation of human intellect forced men’s minds to 
work, many vain theories were invented, and many books written 
by physicians whose names have descended to the generations 
which have followed them, because their theories, though far from 
perfect and in many instances founded on error, have nevertheless 
served as pioneers to clear a road for the discovery of the truth. 
During the period to which we refer, embracing the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and the beginning of the nineteenth, the 
practiee of medicine was a pursuit of systems, rather than an 
application of the discovered principles of pathology to idiosyn- 
cratic cases. ‘The consequence was frequent failure. Many a life, 
during this period, has been taken by the doctor, and not by the 
disease; many a bereavement has followed the physician’s 
attendance, which would not have occurred had nature been left to 
her own resources and exertions. Is it a subject for gaping 
wonder, then, that quacks should have sprung up and undertaken 
to repair the blunders of the regular practitioners ; or that many of 
these latter should themselves have become quacks; or that nos- 
trums for particular diseases, and pretended universal specifics, 
should have been the consequence, and have been eagerly purchased 
by sufferers who had tried the physician’s golden knowledge, and 
found it nothing but base metal ? 

Such indeed was the state of miedical science throughout 
Europe ; and the ludicrous pictures of the professors of the healing 
art drawn by Le Sage and other satirical writers are scarcely cari- 
catures. But when, at length, chemical science arose in its infant 
purity, and shook off the tinsel trappings with which its half-insane 
mother, Alchemy, had bedizened it, the nostrums and secret uni- 
versal specifics of quackery were submitted to the test of experi- 
ment and found wanting: Ist, because they possessed no chemical 
properties to produce the effects ascribed to them ; 2dly, because, 
since diseases of different natures often proceed from opposite 
causes, the remedy which would cure the one would aggravate the 
other. We will practically illustrate this latter point ; the other 
requires no illustration. 

Dr. Broussais states irritation to be the cause of all general and 
organic disease, however produced. He further alleges that there 
are two kinds of irritation, the sanguineous and the nervous. 





* The word ‘‘ medicine” [Fr. médecine] signifies a remedy taken into the 
stomach ; the word ** medicament” expresses a topical application. 











The former originates from an excess of the principle of life, in 
which the germ of disease engenders inflammation. All inflam- 
matory diseases, therefore, are effects of sanguineous irritation and 
must be combated by depletion. Nervous irritation, on the other 
hand, owes its origin to a deficiency in the principle of life; and 
the fever or irritation arising from any of the diseases belonging to 
its class, requires strengthening and stimulating medicines. Now, 
sanguineous irritation may be immediately succeeded by nervous, 
or this latter by sanguineous, in the same patient ; and the symp- 
toms of both kinds of irritation bear sometimes so strong a resem- 
blance to each other, that to distinguish them is a very nice test of 
pathological knowledge. Yet the necessity of not mistaking the 
one for the other is so great that, if depletion were applied to ner- 
vous irritation or stimulants to sanguineous irritation, loss of life 
would be the consequence. 

Medical men are fond of trite sayings and maxims, as well as of 
systems ; they delight to dazzle the understanding of uncultivated 
minds. The adage which for ages past has been the “ open 
sesame” of medical practice, is contraria contrariis curantur ;* 
but Dr. Hahnemann has lately started forth with a fresh adage, 
upon which he founds one of the most absurd systems which it 
ever entered the feeble imagination of man to conceive—that of 
homeopathy. This new maxim is the exact opposite of the 
former: it is similia similibus curantur.t As men dearly love a 
paradox, especially when it floats upon novelty, Dr. Hahnemann’s 
saying has spread, dragging along with his system. A race of 
homeopathic practitioners have rapidly sprung up, because it 
requires but comparatively little previous study and training for the 
exhibition(!) of Dr. Hahnemann’s infinitesimal doses of medicine, 
pathology being the loadstar of his system, and as much clouded 
from the sight of his followers as it is from the sight of very many 
practitioners who pursue the old system. Anatomy, physiology, 
and chemistry, cannot be necessary to the homeeopathist, because 
when he has ascertained the disease of the patient, he has only to 
turn to the good Dr. Hahnemann’s tables, ascertain what drug will 
communicate the same disease, and give his drug to his patient in 
the minute doses peculiar to the system he follows. The result 
will, or will not, be a “similar cured by a similar,” that is to say, 
a disease cured by the agent that would produce it in a healthy 
person. According to this system, the best cure for the bite of a 
viper would be to let the reptile bite you again ; the best remedy 
for hydrophobia from the bite of a mad dog, that of being again 
bitten by a rabid animal. 

True medical science despises all sayings and maxims such as we 
have mentioned. It cures disease by first ascertaining its cause, 
which requires joint pathological, anatomical, and physiological 
knowledge, and then removing that cause by an application of such 
knowledge under the guidance of chemical science. There are 
many further requisites for a good physician, who should possess 
a general knowledge of the philosophy of matter. Trite sayings 
and maxims quoted in a dead language constitute, however, a part 
of that professional quackery which clothes ignorance in the garb 
of learning to impose upon the uninstructed. This description of 
quackery exists more especially among the practitioners of thirty 
or forty years’ standing, but is rejected by those-who have con- 
stantly elevated their practice to a level with the successive disco- 
veries that have been made since they began to exercise their pro- 
fession. Comparatively few of our medical men have done this, 
but among that few we have some of the most distinguished names 
in Europe. 

Though, in most countries on the Continent, the light of che- 
mistry has dissipated the illusions attached to the action of a great 
variety of pharmaceutical preparations, and the most simple medi- 
cines are used to combat disease concurrently with the other 
means indicated by science, the art of healing is still associated, in 
England, with the fancied necessity of swallowing nauseous drugs in 
great quantities.~ In country places, besides the various nostrums 
compounded from simples, often assisted by a charm, and their 
preparation kept secret by those who have received them as a secret 





® Contraries are cured by contraries. 

+ Similars are cured by similars. 

¢ It will scarcely be credited that, in a work on pharmaceutics, published 
in 1821, the following remedies are to be found. We have selected them from 
a great number of the same description. 

HUMAN SKULL. Cranium hominis. The powder, in doses of a drachm, 
used in epilepsy : those which have been long buried are to be preferred. 

HuMAN BLoop. Sanguis hominis. Anti-epileptic, dried, half a drachm in 
water every morning. 

Puprizs. Catelli. Live puppies split and applied while warm, have been 
employed as poultices to draw out yenom from sores or boils, 
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even from their parents, the ignorant poor fancy they can never be 
freed from disease until they have taken “lots of doctor's stuff,”’ as 
they term it. This notion is naturally encouraged by the village 
apothecary, practising under the act of parliament, who dispenses 
his own prescriptions, and therefore does not spare his drugs, which 
prove to him an abundant source of profit. 

There is another reason why the practice is still pursued of 
giving patients an unnecessary quantity of nauseous, and frequently 
of poisonous drugs, not only by the apothecary-physician, but by 
graduated medical practitioners as well. The former hasa natural 
desire to sell his drugs at an enormous profit, and has a legal sanc- 
tion to do so. It is notorious that many of the latter receive a 
per-centage upon the profits of the druggists whom they recom- 
mend ; and that not a few are in actual commercial partnership 
with a druggist, to whom they always insist upon their prescrip- 
tions being sent. Such things are disgraceful to a learned and 
liberal profession, and ought to be punished either by suspension 
or total revocation of diploma. These partnerships are very fre- 
quent at fashionable watering-places. 





THE DIVER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER.*® 


‘¢ Wuo’Lt venture it among ye all, my knights and pages brave, 
A plunge into the darksome depths of yonder boiling wave ! 

A golden goblet, rich with gems, I cast into the deep, 

He who will dive and bring it thence, the shining bowl may keep.” 


Thus speaks the king, and from the cliff, that flings its rugged 
pride, 

In sullen majesty above Charybdis’ howling tide, 

A glittering cup of burnished gold he hurled into the sea, 

‘Who is there, then, I ask again, will fetch that bowl for me?’ 


The knights and pages hear his words, yet answer none is given ; 

They gaze upon the raging sea, then on the smiling heaven, 

And no one cares, for golden bowl, to tempt that yawning grave,— 

A third time speaks the king: ‘* How now! will none the venture 
brave ?’ 


But all were silent; when a page, of free and gentle blood, 

And gallant mien, stept forth from where his tim’rous comrades 
stood, 

Undid his silken sash, and cast his broidered cloak away, 

Ladies and lords, in wonder great, the noble youth survey. 


And as he neared the rocky verge, and gazed upon the main, 

Each wave she drank Charybdis gave, loud-bellowing, back again ; 
And still with sound like booming peal, from distant thunder given, 
Forth, forth, from out the black abyss, the rushing stream is driven. 


It bubbles up, it gurgles forth, it hisses and it roars, 

As when on raging fire a stream of gushing water pours ; 

Wild sheets of foam shoot up to heaven, waves dash into the air, 
As if old Ocean’s pregnant womb another sea would bear! 


At length the stormy Power is laid, and through the foamy rack, 
Down, down, as if to hell, there yawned a gaping gulf of black ; 
And ever as the boiling waves that whirling vortex near, 

Sucked far adown its darkling depths, their waters disappear. 


Now quick, or e’er the swell roll back, the page looks to the sky, 

Breathes forth a hasty prayer, and then—that wild and warning 
cry! 

The greedy surge has swept him down, far, far from mortal ken, 

And over him mysteriously the waters close again. 


And now above the water-gulf the waves are calm once more, 
From Ocean’s sullen depths alone upsounds the hollow roar, 
«* Now, fare thee well, high-hearted youth,” thus lords and ladies 


cried, 
While still, with deep and deeper moan, howled dark Charybdis’ 
tide. 


‘* Cast in thy kingly crown, and say, ‘ whoever brings it me 

Shall wear it too, and in my stead shall Lord and Sovereign be.’ 
The costly prize seek him who lists ; for who may live to say 
What hidden things that prison-deep shrouds from the light of day? 





Grom the United States Magazine. 





There many a gallant argosie has sunk, to rise no more, 

A shattered keel, a shivered mast, are all the waves restore.’’ 
And still with ceaseless tempest-roar, like voice of winter blast, 
Loud and more loud that ocean-strife its deafening din upcast. 


It bubbles up, it gurgles forth, it hisses and it roars 
As when on raging fire a stream of gushing water pours ; 
Wild sheets of foam shoot through the air, waves thunder toward 


heaven, 
As forth from out the black abyss the billowy tide is driven, 


And see, upon the flood’s dark breast a streak of silver gleam ! 

A snow-white neck! a nervous arm divides the rushing stream : 
’Tis he! and lo! with gesture glad, aloft in his left hand 

He bears the dear-won bowl, and gains at last the long’d-for land. 


Long, long and deep, the swimmer breathed; then hailed the 
glorious light ; 

Exultingly they welcomed him, both lord and lady bright. 

‘He lives! from out the whirlpool’s depths, from out a wat’ry 
grave 

Right gallantly has he prevailed his soul alive to save.’’ 


He comes! the joyous crowd gives way. He sinks unto his knee, 
And to the king presents the cup. The king—well pleased is he— 
Signs to his daughter fair, and she steps forth with gentle smile, 

And fills the cup with sparkling wine ; and blushes still, the while. 


‘Oh king! let him rejoice who breathes in rosy light above,”’ 

(Thus speaks the youth :) ‘‘In yonder gulf what living horrors 
move ! 

Let no man tempt the gracious Gods, and dare the impious sight ; 

In mercy they have covered it beneath eternal night! 


“‘ Down was I dragged with lightning speed ; and from some deep 
sea cave, 

Drove forth against me, as I sank, the whirl-stream’s raging wave; 

It seized me with resistless force, it dashed me round and round ; 

In giddy circles sweeping on, far through that vast profound. 


““T cried to God, at utmost need, to rescue me from death, 
Andlo! a sharp rock’s salient point, projecting from beneath ; 
I grasped it; there the goblet hung, on pointed coral cast, 
Else had it fallen into the depths of that unfathomed waste. 


‘‘For still the purple darkness lay, beneath me, mountain deep ; 

And there, although to human ear all sounds for ever sleep, 

The eye revolts at monstrous forms, and shudders to behold 

Newts, dragons, snakes, and loathsome things, to shapeless masses 
rolled. 


“Tt teems, that hideous ocean-hell, with black and frightful 
swarms, 

There giant polypi stretch forth their thousand slimy arms ; 

There looms th’ unwieldy cuttle-fish, there haunts the stinging 


ray 
And grinds his teeth th’ insatiate shark—hyena of the sea. 


‘¢ And there I hung; and on my heart with conscious horror 
smote : 

The dreadful thought, that there, alone, from human aid remote, 

In the vast ocean-solitude I clung, in helpless dole, 

Amid that noisome cavern-spawn, the only conscious soul. 


‘¢ And while I shuddered at the thought, crept some huge creature 


on 
It moved a hundred joints at once—it snapped at me—’twas done! 
Blinded with fear, I loosed my hold, and then the whirlpool’s 


might 
Seized me, but haply swept me up, to safety and to light.’ 


Marvelled the king, and soothly said—‘‘ The goblet is thine own ; 

This costly ring, too, shall be thine, enriched with precious stone, 

If once more thou wilt venture down, and bring me word again, 

Within Charybdis’ deepest cave what wonders may be seen.” 

With softened heart the daughter heard, and spoke, in fluttering 
tone— 

‘“‘ Father, forbear this cruel sport! Bethink thee, he has done 

What no one dared; and if thy heart’s wild wish thou canst not 
tame. 

Let some among your knights step forth, and put the page to 
shame.” 
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The king has snatched the goblet, and has dashed it in the sea,— 

‘« Fetch me that bowl once more,’’ he cried, ‘‘ and thou shalt be 
to me 

The first among my belted knights—ay, more ! as wedded wife, 

This very night, shalt her embrace, who pleads to save thy life! ’’ 


It kindles in his inmost soul, it lightens from his eye ; 

He sees her blush, that lovely one; he hears her wistful sigh ; 

He marks her cheek fade deadly pale; she sinks! The youth is 
‘one ! 

In death or life, that costly prize must soon be lost or won. 


They hear the thund’ring ocean-surge, they note its backward 


sweep ; 
And fair young eyes, bedimmed with tears, look out o’er that lorn 


deep : 

They come, they come, the lone sea-waves, they swell and they 
subside, 

But no sea-wave brings back the youth, to claim his ling’ring 
bride ! 





FAITH IN ASTRONOMY. 


WE believe everything that the astronomers agree to tell us. 
We could not run a mile in a minute, to win a wager of a thou- 
sand guineas; but we believe that this huge globe on which we 
dwell is trundling along at the rate of nineteen miles in a second. 
Forty miles an hour is to us a startling velocity ; but we believe 
that light travels at the rate of 192,000 miles in the time occupied 
by a single snap of our fingers. We have a natural propensity to 
think that, when a boy throws a ball, it falls again of its own 
accord ; but we believe that, but for the mysterious power of gravi- 
tation, it would travel on through space to all eternity. We can, 
at times, distinguish with difficulty the person of a friend, sepa- 
rated from us by the narrow interval of a street; but we believe 
that astronomers can sweep at pleasure over our ‘‘ Milky Way,’’ 
resolve it into combinations of million suns, with ten thousand 
times ten thousand worlds, and we furthermore believe that, on 
the very extremity of penetrable space, they can discern a double 
of our ‘* Milky Way,” an infinite duplicate of the infinite—space 
that is to us eternal, met, on its confines, by eternal space. We 
love repose, and hate to be disturbed ; but we believe that not 
only the earth, and moon, and planets trundle, but that the solar 
system is trundling—yea, that the stars which we call fixed are not 
fixed at all, but that the whole host of heaven is on the move, and 
that a star which is distant from us four hundred and twelve 
thousand times the distance of the sun, that is, 412,000 times 
95,000,000 of miles, has been ascertained to be flying through 
ilfimitable space at the annual rate of ninety-five millions of 
millions of miles. We have always thought ourselves something 
more than nobody, and not much below the average height of the 
human race, but we believe—and this is the hardest belief of all 
—that our size, in proportion to the comparative speck of a globe 
on which we live, is as if we were an animalcule so small, that 
between three and four millions might be drawn up, rank and file, 
in the space of an inch. 

Therefore, believing as we do, it was with some spurning feeling 
of contempt that we read the other day an intimation from a 
gentleman, informing the public that he was prepared to lecture 
on astronomy, on the principle of the earth being at rest; and 
offering his services to mechanics’ institutions and scientific asso- 
ciations. What! said we, does this feeble body think that he 
can pull an ‘‘ enlightened ’’ public back two centuries and a half ? 
—a dwarf holding up his finger to wrestle with the giants who 
have scaled the heavens! So we set him down as an English 
edition of a droll Irish fisherman, commemorated by Mr. Lover, 
in one of his humorous stories. This honest man was some- 
what bemazed by the information that the world was round, yet 
were not his reasoning faculties overwhelmed. ‘‘ Round, is it ?’’ 
said he; ‘‘ it is hard enough to go down hill by land, but it must 
be the ‘dickens’ to go down hill by water!’ He came to the 
conclusion that any man who attempted it must “‘ go sliddherin 
away entirely,’’ 
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But we could not get over the offer of the worthy gentleman to 
prove that the earth is at rest. It disturbed our faith. We 
looked up, and the heavens seemed the same as when David sang 
of the sun going forth like a bridegroom out of his chamber, and 
rejoicing as a strong man torunarace. England is still where it 
it was when Julius Cesar landed on her shores—the Thames 
still runs, 

“ Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage; without o’erflowing, full.” 


When we were an urchin, the Great Bear and the polar star 
shone brightly over our head, and we have watched with keen 
interest the apparent motion of the constellation ;—now that we 
have reached the age of manhood, and at a distance of some 
hundred miles from the scenes of childhood, there they are still, 
sparkling brightly over head, though we have already lost the 
enthusiasm of youth, and have become cold, dull, sluggish, selfish, 
and stupid, even in middle age. As we mused, scepticism became 
stronger; we felt inclined to deny that the earth moved at all; 
and shouted aloud, ‘‘ Since the fathers fell asleep, all things con- 
tinue as they were from the beginning of the creation ! ”” 

Now came there a deep-thinking and honest-minded man still 
more to stagger our faith. William Godwin, the author of 
‘‘Caleb Williams,”’ ‘‘ Political Justice,’ &c., thus writes, in a 
work called ‘‘ Thoughts on Man,”’ published in 1831 :—‘‘ It can 
scarcely be imputed to me as profane, if I venture to put down a 
few sceptical doubts on the science of astronomy. ll oranches 
of knowledge are to be considered as fair subjects of inquiry ; and 
he that has never doubted may be said, in the highest and strictest 
sense of the word, never to have believed...... It gives us a 
mighty and sublime idea of the nature of man, to think with what 
composure and confidence a succession of persons of the greatest 
genius have launched themselves in illimitable space; with what 
invincible industry they have proceeded, wasting the midnight oil, 
racking their faculties, and almost wearing their organs to dust, 
in measuring the distance of Sirius and other fixed stars, the 
velocity of light, and ‘the myriads of intelligent beings, formed 
for endless progression in perfection and felicity,’ that people the 
numberless worlds of which they discourse. The illustrious 
names of Copernicus, Galileo, Gassendi, Kepler, Halley, and 
Newton, impress us with awe; and if the astronomy they have 
opened before us is a romance, it is at least a romance more 
seriously and perseveringly handled than any other in the annals 
of literature. A vulgar and a plain man would unavoidably ask 
the astronomers, ‘ How came you so familiarly acquainted with 
the magnitude and qualities of the heavenly bodies, a great 
portion of which, by your own account, are millions of millions of 
miles removed from us?’ But, I believe, it is not the fashion 
of the present day to start so rude a question. I have just turned 
over an article on astronomy, consisting of one hundred and thirty- 
three very closely printed quarto pages, and in no corner of this 
article is any evidence so much as hinted at. Is it not enough ? 
Newton and his compeers have said it!”' 

Is it simply because ‘‘ Newton and his compeers have said it,’’ 
that we believe in the wonders of astronomy? Surely we have 
something more to rest upon than that! A voice said, ‘‘ Step 
down stairs—examine your foundations.’’ We believe—where- 
fore do we believe? Sneer not at a man who questions esta- 
blished truths. He may question, because of incapacity to com- 
prehend. He may cavil, because conceit urges him to cavil. He 
may doubt, and, in doubting, be driven beyond his depth in the 
waters of doubt. But wherefore do you believe? Great is the 
truth, and it will prevail, now or hereafter—it can afford to smile, 
but not to sneer—wherefore do you believe? To us a point is a 
point, if it be a point. A straight line is a straight line, if it be 
a straight line. A triangle or a circle is a triangle or a circle, if 
it be a triangle or acircle. We know nothing of mathematics ; 
for, though we crossed the pons asinorum, the asses’ bridge, we 
stuck fast on the other side. Wherefore do you believe? We 
believe—but hold, let us call a lawyer to our assistance, one of 
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the acutest men of the present day: here is his ‘ opinion,” 
without a fee :— 

‘In the mathematica] and physical sciences, and in the arts 
which are founded upon them, we may commonly trust the con- 
clusions which we take upon authority. For the adepts in these 
sciences and arts mostly agree in their results, and lie under no 
temptation to cheat the ignorant with error. I firmly believe, for 
example, that the earth moves round the sun, though I know not 
a tittle of the evidence from which the conclusion is inferred. 
And my belief is perfectly rational, though it rests upon mere 
authority ; for there is nothing in the alleged fact contrary to my 
experience of nature : whilst all who have scrutinised the evidence 
concur in affirming the fact, and have no conceivable motive to 
assert and diffuse the conclusion, but the liberal and beneficent 
desire of maintaining and propagating truth *.’’ 

We must qualify a sentence in the foregoing ‘‘ opinion.”” Mr. 
Austen says, “‘ there is nothing in the alleged fact contrary to our 
experience of nature.’’ The revolutions of the Earth on its axis 
and in its orbit are not contrary to our reasonable experience of 
nature, but they are contrary to our visual and perceptive experi- 
ence. ‘‘One of the most involved and complicated problems,” 
says the Rev. Mr. Moseley, ‘‘ ever proposed to the ingenuity of 
man, was the problem of the Heavens. A hollow concave above 
him, the whole of whose surface, go where he may, is apparently 
at the same comparatively small distance from him; the sun 
taking his journey across it, in a path which is not daily the 
same; returning day after day, through some unknown region, 
to flood again the vast canopy of the heavens with light ; stars 
seen in thousands at night, on this vast canopy, moving with one 
common motion slowly across it, between night-fall and day- 
break; this host of stars, different at different seasons of the 
year, but the same at the same season, preserving, in the general 
alteration of their position, their relative distances, except six of 
them, which wander about among the rest with a most devious 
motion, and are therefore called planets ; the moon, too, moving 
with the common daily motion of the rest of the host of heaven ; 
but, besides, revolving completely through it every month; winter, 
spring, summer, and autumn, connecting themselves somehow 
with the variations of the daily path of the sun, and returning, 
year after year, at their appointed seasons; and eclipses of the 
sun and moon, dependent by some inscrutable relation upon rela- 
tive positions of the sun and moon:—all these things requiring, 
as they must have done, and did, a great length of time, and 
much and patient observation to discover, constitute in their 
aggregate a relation of phenomena which as far surpasses every 
other offered to us in nature in its complication, and the vastness 
and dignity of the truths which it embraces, as in the simplicity 
of the scheme into which it resolves itself.’’ Well, therefore, 
may it be added, that ‘‘ the process of reasoning by which the 
complicated apparent motions of the sun, moon, and planets, are 
made to resolve themselves into their few real and elementary 
motions, is one of the highest and most successful efforts that has 
ever been made by the intellect of man t.”” 

We come now to our grounds of faith. We believe in astro- 
nomers, because of their prophetic power. They affirm that, by 
laborious observation and calculation, they know accurately the 
roads which certain heavenly bodies travel, and also the rate at 
which they travel, and can therefore predict certain events years 
before they happen. And this prophetic power is not a mere 
empty sign, a thing of no account, beyond its serving as a seal of 
the truth of their testimony, but, like a miracle of healing, is 
fruitful to man. ‘‘ The determination of the longitude and lati- 
tude by astronomical observation is the great problem of nautical 
astronomy’; and with such accuracy is this problem now solved, 
that ships are frequently months at sea without sight of land, and 
yet is their course steered continually, and almost without wan- 
dering, to some little speck of land, of which they see nothing 


* Austen’s Province of Jurisprudence Determined. 
t Lectures on Astronomy, by the Rey. H. Moseley. London, 1839. 








until they are within a mile or two of it, but towards which, for 
thousands of miles, their voyage has been directed through the 
pathless wilderness of waters.”’ 

We believe in astronomers, because they appeal to our common 
sense—that is, to our sense of the fitness and propriety of things. 
At first sight, it does appear somewhat bold for a creature so 
small as man, in relation to the bulk of the globe, to affirm that 
he has weighed and measured a floating mass nearly 25,000 miles 
in girth, and 8000 miles in diameter, and to lay down that ‘it 
does not occupy continually the same position in the centre of 
the sphere of the visible heayens—that its centre, and the axis 
within itself, about which its revolution takes place, are not at 
rest—that these are in fact moving at the rate of about nineteen 
miles in each second of time—that this motion is not directly 
forward in space, but continually round in a curve which returns 
into itself, and which is very nearly a circle, whose radius is 
95,000,000 of miles—and that nevertheless this enormous circle 
of the earth’s revolution is itself as nothing in its dimensions, 
compared with the dimensions of the great sphere of the visible 
heavens.”” On the first mention of it, one might be excused 
exclaiming, with Godwin, ‘‘ Certainly the astronomers are a very 
fortunate and privileged race of men, who talk to us in this 
oracular way of ‘the unseen things of God from the creation of 
the world,’ hanging up their conclusions upon invisible hooks, 
while the rest of mankind sit listening gravely to their responses, 
and unreservedly acknowledging that their science is the most 
sublime, the most interesting, and the most useful, of all the 
sciences cultivated by man.’’ But then, if we refuse to believe 
what the astronomers tell us, they have a right to call upon us for 
some explanations. If the earth is not a sphere, how is it that 
we never arrive at some termination or boundary, but, go where 
we may, have still the heavens concave above us, and a horizon 
where sky and earth appear to touch? Or how can a vessel sail 
out south-west to Cape Horn, go north-west to Van Diemen’s 
Land, or New Holland, and then, proceeding to the East Indies, 
return home by the Cape of Good Hope? Ships have sailed in 
every direction over the earth’s surface, and can find no termina- 
tion—no limit—no spot where the sky and earth touch, and 
obstruct all further progress. Then, if the earth be a sphere, it 
must rest upon nothing. We have gone round it—how could 
we do so, if it rested on anything? But granted that the earth is 
a sphere, and rests on nothing, how do we prove that it moves 3 
Something moves, that is very certain. Either the sun flies over 
our heads by day, and the stars by night, or our globe flies, and 
its motion deceives our sight, just as trees, banks, and houses, 
appear to fly past, when we are carried smoothly and rapidly 
along. The popular arguments for the motion of the earth are, 
however, all derived from circumstantial or probable evidence, 
or proof. There is direct evidence of the motion of the earth in 
the aberration of light, discovered by Bradley, one of the greatest 
of astronomers : but it requires mathematical science to under- 
stand it. However, the popular arguments are of a very satis- 
factory nature, and may be understood by a child. It is just to 
choose between two hypotheses—either to believe in the revolu- 
tion of the whole host of heaven round our earth, or the double 
revolution of our earth on its axis, and in its orbit; and so 
simple, so effective, so grand, is the latter, that it commends 
itself to the understanding of every school-boy who hears, for the 
first time, a lecture on astronomy. 

Our present space is exhausted, but we may, after this intro- 
ductory paper, enter upon the vast and deeply interesting subject 
in future numbers. 





NECESSITY OF SELF-CULTIVATION. 

Ir was said, with truth, by Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden, that he who 
was ignorant of the arithmetical art was but halfa man. With how much 
greater force may a similar expression be applied to him who carries tv his 
grave the neglected and unprofitable seeds of faculties, which it depended 
on himself to have reared to maturity, and of which the fruits bring acces- 
sions to human happiness—more precious than all the gratifications which 
power or wealth can command !—Dugald Stewart. 
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WHY CHURCHES ARE NOT ALWAYS BUILT DUE EAST 
AND WEST. 

One end of every church doth point to such place where the sun did rise 
at the time of the foundation thereof was laid, which is the reason why all 
churches do not directly point to the east. For if the foundation was laid 
in June, it pointed to the north-east, where the sun rises at that time of the 
year; if it was laid in the spring or autumn it was directed full east ; and 
if in winter, south-east ; and by the standing of these churches it is known 
at what time of the year the foundations of them were laid.—Chauncy's 
Hertfordshire 

A TAME WOLF. 

By way of enlivening the description of the structure of animals, he 
(M. de Candolle, Lectureron Natural History at Geneva,) introduced many 
interesting particulars respecting what he called leur morale, or theirnatural 
dispositions, and the changes they underwent when under the dominion of 
man. Among other instances of the affection which wolves had sometimes 
shown to their masters, he mentioned one which took place in the vicinity 
of Geneva, Alady, Madame M——, had a tame wolf which seemed to have 
as much attachment to its mistress as a spaniel. She had occasion to leave 
home for some weeks: the wolf evinced the greatest distress after her depar- 
ture, and at first refused food. During the whole time she was absent, he 
remained much dejected ; on her return, as soon as the animal heard her 
footsteps, he bounded into the room in an ecstacy of delight; springing up, 
he placed one paw on each of her shoulders, but the next moment he fell 
backwards and instantly expired.—Bakewell's Travels in the Tarentasse, §c. 


IDLENESS. 

There is no greater cause of melanchoty than idl ; no better cure than 
business, as Rhasis holds ; and howbeit to be busied in toys is to small pure 
pose, yet hear that divine Seneca,—“ Better do to no end than do nothing.” 
—Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 





ANECDOTE OF BARRY THE PAINTER, 

While Barry was a young man, residing at Dublin, an incident occurred 
which strikingly illustrates the character of the man. He was brought into 
contact with some young persons of dissipated habits, who on several occa- 
sions enticed him to form one of their tavern parties. As he was returning 
home late at night from one of these carousals, he was struck by a sudden 
conviction of the folly of the course he was pursuing, in thus wasting the 
time which might so much more properly be employed in laying the foun- 
dation of his future respectability and independence. Diffident perhaps of 
his own power of foregoing the gratifications which he had the means of 
purchasing, and certain that the most effectual preventive would be to rid 
himself of the means at once,—he took all his money, which was probably 
at that time no great sum, and threw it into the Liffey, ana afterwardsshut 
himself up with great perseverance to his professional studies. —Life of Barry. 


STRANGE MODE OF CURING A VICIOUS HORSE. 

I have seen vicious horses in Egypt cured of the habit of biting, by 
presenting to them, while in the act of doing so, a leg of mutton just taken 
from the fire: the pain which a horse feels in biting through the hot meat, 
causes it, after a few lessons, to abandon the vicious habit.—Burckhardt. 


CONFOUNDING THE NATIVES. 

«I perceived the fires of the natives at no great distance from our camp, 
and Dawkins went forward, with s tomahawk anda small loaf. He soon 
came upon a tribe of about thirty men, women, and children, seated by the 
ponds, with half a kangaroo and some cray-fish cooked before them, and 
also a large vessel of bark containing water. Now Dawkins must have been, 
in appearance, so different to all the ideas these poor people had of their 
fellow-men, that on the first sight of such an apparition it was not surprising 
that they, after a t’s stare, precip y took to the pond, floundering 
through it, some up to the neck, to the opposite bank. He was a tall spare 
figure, in a close white dress, surmounted by a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
the tout-ensemble somewhat resembling a mushroom ; and these dwellers by 
the waters might well have believed, from his silent and unceremonious 
intrusion, that he had risen from the earth in the same manner. The 
curiosity of the natives, who had vanished as fast as they could, at length 
overcame their terrors so far as to induce them to peep from behind the trees 
at their mysterious visitor, who, not in the least disconcerted, made himself 
at home at the fires, and on seeing them on the other side, began his usual 
speech, ‘ What for you jerran budgery white fellow ?” ‘ Why are you afraid 
of awhite man?’ He next drew forth his little loaf, endeavouring to ex- 
plain its meaning and use by eating it, and then began tochop a tree by way 
of showing off the tomahawk ; but the p ion of a peculiar food of his 
own only astounded them the more. His last experiment was attended with 
no better effect ; for when he sat down by their fire, by way of being friendly, 
and began to taste their kangaroo, they set up a shout which induced 
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USEFULNESS. 


How barren a tree is he that lives, and spreads, and cumbers the ground, 
yet leaves not one seed, nor one good work to generate after him. I know 
all cannot leave alike, yet all may leave something, answering their pro- 
portion, their kinds.—Owen Feltham, 


CHARACTERISTIC TRAIT OF BOSWELL. 


** On the road to Bath it occurring to me that it might be useful for me to 
be early in seeing Sir W. Young, who is just come from the West Indies, and 
that he was not a quarter of a mile out of the road, I drove to his house, 
Huntercombe, and staid all night. | The visit did not turn out to answer any 
good purpose. Bosvrell there, a great enemy of the Abolition—said that he 
was at Kimber’s trial, and gloried init. Sir William read a letter from G. 
to his father—some wit, but affected, and full of levity and evil ; written in 
1773, when he was near sixty, alas! Bozzy talked of Johnson, &c. Sat up 
too late. Sir William very friendly—talked of Slave Trade, and mentioned 
having found a great number of children without relations on board several 
ships he visited, who from irouiry appeared to have been kidnapped.— 
Wednesday. Had some serious talk with Bozzy, who admitted the depravity 
of human nature, Last night he expressed his disbelief of eternal punish- 
ment. He asked Sir W. to take his boy home, and walked off into the West 
of England with the ‘ Spirit of Athens’ under his arm, and two shirts and a 
nightcap in his pocket, sans servant,”—Wilberforce's Diary. 


THE MUSIC OF HUMANITY. 


The rudest and the most advanced nations abound in songs. They are 
heard under the plantain throughout Africa, as in thestreetsof Paris. The 
boatmen on the Nile, and the children of Cairo on their way to school, cheer 
the time with chants; as do the Germans in their vineyards, and in the 
leisure hours of the university. The Negro sings of what he sees and feels,— 
the storm coming over the woods, the smile of his wife, and the coolness of 
the drink she gives him, The Frenchman sings the woes of the state 
prisoner, and the shrewd self-cautionings of the citizens. The Songs of the 
Egyptian are amatory, and of the German varied as the accomplishments of 
the nation,—but in their moral tone earnest and pure. The more this mode 
of expression is looked into, the more serviceable it will be found to the tra- 
veller’s purposes of observation,—Miss Martineau. 


OLD AND NEW TIMES. 


An inhabitant of Horsham, in Sussex, now living, remembers, when a 
boy, to have heard from a person whose father carried on the business of a 
butcher in that town, that in his time the only means of reaching the me- 
tropolis was either by going on foot or riding on horseback, the latte: of 
which undertakings was not practicable at all periods of the year, nor in 
every state of the weather—that the roads were not at any time in sucha 
condition as to admit of sheep or cattle being driven upon them to the 
London markets, and that, for this reason, the farmers were prevented 
sending thither the produce of their land, the immediate neighbourhood 
being, in fact, their only market. Under these circumstances, a quarter of 
a fat ox was commonly sold for about 15s., and the price of mutton through- 
out the year was only five farthings the pound. Horsham is 36 miles from 
London, and the journey between the two places now occupies less than four 
hours; more than thirty stage-coaches travelling at this rate pass through 
Horsham every day, on their way from and to the metropolis, in addition to 
numerous private carriages and post-chaises ; the traffic of goods—-principally 
coal and agricultural produce--carried on in the district of which Horsham 
is the centre, exceeds 40,000 tons a-year, besides which, the road is con- 
stantly covered with droves of cattle and flocks of sheep.---Porter’s Progress 
of the Nation. 

THE MOST UNHAPPY. 

Cosroes, king of Persia, in conversation with two philosophers and his 
vizier, asked,—‘‘ What situation of man is most to be deplored?” One of 
the philosophers maintained, that it was old age accompanied with extreme 
poverty ; the other, that it was to have the body oppressed by infirmities, 
the mind worn out, and the heart broken by a series of misfortunes. “I 
know a condition more to be pitied,” said the Vizier, ‘‘ and it is that of him 
who has passed through life without doing good; and who, unexpectedly 
surprised by death, is sent to appear before the tribunal of the Sovereign — 
Judge.”"— Miscellany of Eastern Learning. 


CURIOUS CLOCK. 

The most curious thing in the cathedral of Lubeck is & clock of singular 
construction, and very high antiquity. It is cal d to answer astrono- 
mical purposes, representing the places of the sun and moon in the ecliptic, 
the moon's age, a perpetual almanack, and many other contrivances. The 
clock, as an inscription sets forth, was placed in the church upon 








Dawkins to make his exit with the same silent celerity, which no doubt 
rendered his début so outrageously opposed to their ideas of etiquette, which 
imperatively required that loud ‘ cooys’ should have d his app 

before he came within a mile of their fires. Dawkins had been cautioned 
as to the necessity for this, but he was an old tar, and Jack likes his own 
way of proceeding on shore ; besides, in this case Dawkins came unawares 
upon them, according to his own account, and it was only by subsequent 
experience that we learnt the danger of thus approaching the aboriginal 
inhabitants ; some of these carried spears on their shoulders, or trailing in 
their hands, and the natives are never more likely to use such weapons than 
when under the impulse of sudden terror."—Major Mitchell's Australia, 








Candl day in 1405. Over the face of it appears an image of our Saviour, 
and on either side of the image are folding-doors, so constructed as to fly 
open every day when the clock strikes twelve, At this hour, a set of figures 
representing the twelve apostles come out from the door on thé left hand of 
the image, and pass by in review before it, each figure making its obeisance 
by bowing as it passes that of our Saviour, and afterwards entering the door 
on the right hand, When the procession terminates, the doors close— 
Clarke’s Travels in Scandinavia. 
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